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MAGDALEN QUAD. 


HE Reverend Arthur Collingham Berkeley, curate of St. 

Fredegond’s, lounged lazily in his own neatly padded wicker- 

work easy chair, opposite the large lattice-paned windows of his 
pretty little first-floor rooms in the front quad of Magdalen. 

“There’s a great deal to be said, Le Breton, in favour of 
October term,” he observed, in his soft, musical voice, as he gazed 
pensively across the central grass-plot to the crimson drapery of the 
Founder’s Tower. “Just look at that magnificent Virginia creeper 
over there, now ; just look at the way the red on it melts imper- 
ceptibly into Tyrian purple and cloth of gold! Isn’t that in itself 
argument enough to fling at Hartmann’s head, if he ventured to 
come here sprinkling about his heresies, with his affected little spray- 
shooter, in the midst of a drowsy Oxford autumn? The Cardinal 
never saw Virginia creeper, I suppose ; a man of his taste wouldn’t 
have been guilty of committing such a gross practical anachronism 
as that, any more than he would have smoked a cigarette before 
tobacco was invented ; but if only he could have seen the October 
effect on that tower yonder, he’d have acknowledged that his own 
hat and robe were positively nowhere in the running, for colour, 
wouldn’t he ?” 

“Well,” answered Herbert, putting down the Venetian glass 
goblet he had been examining closely with due care into its niche in 
the over-mantel, “I’ve no doubt Wolsey had too much historical 
sense ever to step entirely out of his own century, like my brother 
Ernest, for instance; but I’ve never heard his opinion on the subject 
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of colour-harmonies, and I should suspect it of having been dis- 
tinctly tinged with nascent symptoms of renaissance vulgarity. This 
is a lovely bit of Venetian, really, Berkeley. How the dickens do 
you manage to pick up all these pretty things, I wonder? Why 
can’t I afford them, now ?” 

“What a question for the endowed and established to put to a 
poor starving devil of a curate like me!” said Berkeley lightly. 
“ You, an incarnate sinecure and vested interest, a creature revelling 
in an unearned income of fabulous’ Oriental magnificence—I dare 
say, putting one thing with another, fully as much as five hundred a 
year—to ask me, the unbeneficed and insignificant, with my wretched 
pittance of eighty pounds per annum and my three pass-men a term 
for classical mods, how I scrape together the few miserable, hoarded 
ha’pence which I grudgingly invest in my pots and pipkins! I save 
them from my dinner, Mr. Bursar-—I save them. If the Church 
only recognised modest merit as it ought to do !—if the bishops 
only listened with due attention to the sound and scholarly exegesis 
of my Sunday evening discourses at St. Fredegond’s !—then, indeed, 
I might be disposed to regard things through a more satisfied 
medium—the medium of a nice, fat, juicy country living. But for 
you, Le Breton—you, sir, a pluralist and a sanguisorb of the deepest 
dye—to reproach me with my Franciscan poverty—oh, it’s too 
cruel !” 

“I’m an abuse, I know,” Herbert answered, smiling and waving 
his hand gracefully. ‘I at once admit it. Abuses exist, unhappily ; 
and while they continue to do so, isn’t it better they should envisage 
themselves as me than as some other and probably less deserving 
fellow ?” 

“No, it’s not, decidedly. I should much prefer that one of them 
envisaged itself as me.” 

“ Ah, of course. From your own strictly subjective point of 
view that’s very natural. . I also look at the question abstractly from 
the side of the empirical ego, and correctly deduce a corresponding 
conclusion. Only then, you see, the terms of the minor premiss are 
luckily reversed.” 

“Well, my dear fellow,” said the curate, “the fact about the 
tea-things is this. You eat up your income, devour your substance 
in riotous living ; I prefer to feast my eyes and ears to my grosser 
senses. You dine at high table, and fare sumptuously every day ; I 
take a commons of cold beef for lunch, and have tea off an egg and 
roll in my own rooms at seven. You drink St. Emilion or still hock ; 
I drink water from the well or the cup-that cheers but not obfus- 
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cates. The difference goes to pay for the crockery. Do likewise, 
and with your untold wealth you might play Aunt Sally at Oriental 
blue, and take cock-shots with a boot-jack at hawthorn-pattern 
vases.” 

“ At any rate, Berkeley, you always manage to get your money’s 
worth of amusement out of your money.” 

“ Of course, because I lay myself out to doit. Buy a bottle of 
champagne, drink it off, and there you have to show for your total 
permanent investment on the transaction the memory of a noisy 
evening and a headache the next morning. Buy a flute, or a book 
of poems, or a little picture, or a Palissy platter, and you have some- 
thing to turn to with delight and admiration for half a lifetime.” 

“ Ah, but it isn’t everybody who can isolate himself so utterly 
from the workaday world and live so completely in his own 
little paradise of art as you can, my dear fellow. Von omnia pos- 
sumus omnes. You seem to be always up in the esthetic clouds, 
with your own music automatically laid on, and no need of cherubim 
or seraphim to chant continually for your gratification. Play me 
something of your own on your flute now, like a good fellow.” 

“No, I won’t; because the spirit doesn’t move me. _ It’s 
treachery to the divine gift to play when you don’t want to. 
Besides, what’s the use of playing before you when you're not the 
dean of a musical cathedral? David was wiser ; he played only 
before Saul, who had of course all the livings in his own gift, no 
doubt. I’ve got a new thing running in my head this very minute 
that you shall hear though, all the same, as soon as I’ve hammered 
it into shape—a sort of vZ/ane//e in music, a little whiff of country 
freshness, suggested by the new ethereal acquisition, little Miss 
Butterfly. Have you seen Miss Butterfly yet?” 

“Not by that name, at any rate. Who is she ?” 

“‘ Oh, the name’s my own invention. Mademoiselle Vol-au-vent, 
I mean—the little bit of whirligig thistledown from Devonshire. 
Oswald’s sister, you know, of Oriel.” 

“ Ah, that one! Yes ; just caught a glimpse of her in the High 
on Thursday. Very pretty, certainly, and as airy as a humming- 
bird.” 

“That’s her! She’s coming here to lunch this morning. If 
you're a good boy, and will promise not to say anything naughty, 
you may stop and meet her. She’s a nice little thing, but rather 
timid at seeing so many fresh faces. You mustn’t frighten her by 
discussing the Absolute and the Unconditioned, or bore her by talking 
about Aristotle’s Politics, or the revolutions in Corcyra, Tor you 
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know, my dear Le Breton, if you ave a fault, it is that you’fe such a 
consummate and irrepressible prig ; now aren’t you really ?” 

“I’m hardly a fair judge on that subject, I suppose, Berkeley ; 
but if you have a rudimentary glimmering of a virtue, it is that you're 
such a deliciously frank and yet considerate critic. I'll pocket your 
rudeness though, and eat your lunch, in spite of it. Is Miss Butterfly, 
as you call her, as stand-off as her brother?” 

“Not at all. She’s accueil/anie to the last degree.” 

“ Very restricted, I suppose—a country girl of the first water? 
Horizon absolutely bounded by the high hedges of her native 
parish ?” 

“Oh dear no! Anything but that. She’s like her brother, 
naturally quick and adaptive.” 

“ Oswald’s an excellent fellow in his way,” said Herbert, button- 
holing his own waistcoat ; “but he’s spoilt by two bad traits. In 
the first place, he’s so dreadfully conscious of the fact that he has 
risen from a lower position ; and then, again, he’s so engrossingly 
and pervadingly mathematical. X square seems to have seized 
upon him bodily, and to have wormed its fatal way into his very 
marrow.” 

“ Ah, you must remember, he’s true to his first love. Culture 
came to him first, while yet he abode in Philistia, under the playful 
disguise of a conic section. He scaled his way out of Gath by 
means of a treatise on elementary trigonometry, and evaded Askelon 
on the wings of an undulatory theory of light. It’s different with us, 
you know, who have emerged from the land of darkness by the 
regular classical and literary highway. We feed upon Rabelais and 
Burton ; he flits carelessly from flower to flower of the theory of 
Quantics. If he were an idealist painter, like Rossetti, he would 
paint great allegorical pictures for us, representing an asymptotic 
curve appearing to him in a dream, and introducing that blushing 
maiden, Hyperbola, to his affectionate consideration.” 

As Berkeley spoke, a rap sounded on the oak, and Ernest Le 
Breton entered the room. “ What, you here, Herbert?” he said with 
a shade of displeasure in his tone. ‘ Are you, too, of the bidden?” 

“ Berkeley has asked me to stop and lunch with him, if that’s 
what you mean.” 

“We shall be quite a party,” said Ernest, seating himself, and 
looking abstractediy round the room. ‘Why, Berkeley,” as his eye 
fell upon the Venetian vase, “‘ you’ve positively got some more gew- 
gaws here. This one’s new, isn’t it? Eh?” 

“Yes. I picked it up for a song, this long, at a stranded village 
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in the Apennines. Literally for a song, for it cost me just what I got 
from Fradelli for that last little piece of mine. It’s very pretty, 
isn’t it?” 

“ Very ; exquisite, really ; the blending of the tones is so perfect. 
I wish I knew what to think about these things. I can’t make up my 
mind about them. Sometimes I think it’s all right to make them and 
buy them ; sometimes I think it’s all wrong.” 

“Oh, if that’s your difficulty,” said Berkeley, pulling his white tie 
straight at the tiny round looking-glass, ‘‘ I can easily reassure you. 
Do you think a hundred and eighty pounds a year an excessive sum 
for one person to spend upon his own entire living ? ” 

“Tt doesn’t seem so, as expenses go amongst ws,” said Ernest, 
seriously, “though I dare say it would look like shocking extravagance 
to a working man with a wife and family.” 

“Very well, that’s the very outside I ever spend upon myself in 
any one year, for the excellent reason that it’s all I ever get to spend 
in any way. Now, why shouldn’t I spend it on the things that please 
me best and are joys for ever, instead of on the things that dis- 
appear at once and perish in the using ?” 

“ Ah, but that’s not the whole question,” Ernest answered, looking 
at the curate fixedly. “What right have you and I to spend so much 
when others are wanting for bread? And what right have you or I 
to make other people work at producing these useless trinkets for our 
sole selfish gratification ?” 

“ Well now, Le Breton,” said the parson, assuming a more serious 
tone, “ you know you're a reasonable creature, so I don’t mind dis- 
cussing this question with you. You've got an ethical foundation to 
your nature, and you want to see things done on decent grounds of 
distributive justice. There I’m one with you. But you've also got an 
esthetic side to your nature, which makes you worth arguing with 
upon the matter. I won’t argue with your vulgar materialised 
socialist, who would break up the frieze of the Parthenon for road 
metal, or pull down Giotto’s frescoes because they represent scenes 
in the fabulous lives of saints and martyrs. You know what a work 
of art is when you see it ; and therefore you're worth arguing with, 
which your vulgar Continental socialist really isn’t. The one cogent 
argument for him is the whiff of grape-shot.” 

“T recognise,” said Ernest, “ that the works of art, of poetry, or 
of music, which we possess are a grand inheritance from the past ; 
and I would do all I could to preserve them intact for those that 
come after us.” 

“T’m sure you would. No restoration or tinkering in you, I’m 
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certain. Well, then, would you give anything for a world which 
hadn’t got this zsthetic side to its corporate existence? Would you 
give anything fora world which didn’t care at all for painting, sculp- 
ture, music, poetry? J wouldn’t. I don’t want such a world. I 
won't countenance such a world. I'll do nothing to further or ad- 
vance such a world. It’s utterly repugnant to me, and I banish it, 
as Themistocles banished the Athenians.” 

“« But consider,” said Ernest, “‘ we live in a world where men and 
women are actually starving. How can we reconcile to our con- 
sciences the spending of one penny on one useless thing when others 
are dying of sheer want, and cold, and nakedness? That’s the great 
question that’s always oppressing my poor dissatisfied conscience.” 

“So it does everybody’s—except Herbert’s: he explains it all on 
biological grounds as the beautiful discriminative action of natural 
selection. Simple, but not consolatory. Still, look at the other side 
of the question.. Suppose you and everybody else were to give up 
all superfluities, and confine all your energies to the unlimited pro- 
duction of bare necessaries. Suppose you occupy every acre of land 
with your corn-fields, or your piggeries; and sweep away all the 
parks, and woods, and heaths, and moorlands in England. Suppose 
you keep on letting your population multiply as fast as it chooses— 
and it wé// multiply, you know, in that ugly, reckless, anti-Malthusian 
fashion of its own—till every rood of ground maintains its man, and 
only just maintains him ; and what will you have got then?” 

** A dead level of abject pauperism,” put in Herbert blandly ; “a 
reductio ad absurdum of all your visionary Schurzian philosophy, my 
dear Ernest. Look at it another way, now, and just consider. Which 
really and truly matters most to you and me, a great work of art or a 
highly respectable horny-handed son of toil, whose acquaintance we 
have never had the pleasure of personally making? Suppose you 
read in the Zimes that the respectable horny-handed one has fallen 
off a scaffolding and broken his neck; and that the Dresden 
Madonna has been burnt by an unexpected accident ; which of the 
two items of intelligence affects you the most acutely? My dear 
fellow, you may push your humanitarian enthusiasm as far as ever 
you like ; but in your heart of hearts you know as well as I do that 
you'll deeply regret the loss of the Madonna, and you'll never think 
again about the fate of the respectable horny-handed, his wife or 
children.” 

Ernest’s answer, if he had any to make, was effectually nipped in 
the bud by the entrance of the scout, who came in to announce Mr. 
and Miss Oswald and Mrs.Martindale. Edie wore the grey dress, her 
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brother’s present, and flitted into the room after her joyous fashion, 
full of her first fresh delight at the cloistered quad of Magdalen. 

“‘ What a delicious college, Mr. Berkeley !” she said, holding out 
her hand to him brightly. ‘‘Good-morning, Mr. Le Breton ; this is 
your brother, I know by the likeness. I thought New College very 
beautiful, but nothing I’ve seen is quite as beautiful as Magdalen. 
What a privilege to live always in such a place! And what an exqui- 
site view from your window here !” 

“Yes,” said Berkeley, moving a few music-books from the seat in 
the window-sill ; “ come and sit by it, Miss Oswald. Mrs. Martindale, 
won’t you put your shawl down? How’s the Professor to-day? So 
sorry he couldn’t come.” 

“ Ah, he had to go to sit on one of his Boards,” said the old lady, 
seating herself. ‘‘ But you know I’m quite accustomed to going out 
without him.” 

Arthur Berkeley knew as much; indeed, being a person of 
minute strategical intellect, he had purposely looked out a day on 
which the Professor had to attend a meeting of the delegates of 
something or other, so as to secure Mrs. Martindale’s services without 
the supplementary drawback of that prodigious bore. Not that he 
was particularly anxious for Mrs. Martindale’s own society, which 
was of the most strictly negative character ; but he didn’t wish Edie 
to be the one lady in a party of four men, and he invited the Pro- 
fessor’s wife as an excellent neutral figure-head, to keep her in coun- 
tenance. Ladies were scarcer then in Oxford than they are nowa- 
days. The married fellow was still a tentative problematical experi- 
ment in those years, and the invasion of the Parks by young couples 
had hardly yet begun in earnest. So female society was still at a con- 
siderable local premium, and Berkeley was glad enough to secure 
even colourless old Mrs. Martindale to square his party at any price. 

* And how do you like Oxford, Miss Oswald?” asked Ernest, 
making his way towards the window. 

“ My dear Le Breton, what a question to put to her!” said 
Berkeley, smiling. ‘‘ As if Oxford were a place to be appraised off- 
hand, on three days’ acquaintance. You remind me of the American 
who went to look at Niagara, and made an approving note in his 
memorandum book to say that he found it really a very elegant 
cataract.” 

“ Oh, but you must form some opinion of it at least, at first 
sight,” cried Edie ; “ you can’t help having an impression of a place 
from the first moment, even if you haven’t a judgment on it, can you 
now? I think it really surpasses my expectations, Mr. Le Breton, 
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which is always a pleasant surprise. Venice fell below them ; 
Florence just came up to them ; but Oxford, I think, really surpasses 
them.” 

“We have three beautiful towns in Britain,” Berkeley said. (“ As 
if he were a Welsh Triad,” suggested Herbert Le Breton, parentheti- 
cally.) “ Torquay, Oxford, Edinburgh. Torquay is all nature, spoilt 
by what I won't call art ; Oxford is all art, superimposed on a swamp 
that I won’t call nature ; Edinburgh is both nature and art, working 
pretty harmoniously together, to make up a unique and exquisite 
picture.” 

“ Just like Naples, Venice, and Heidelberg,” said Edie, half to 
herself ; but Berkeley caught at the words quicly as she said them. 
“ Yes,” he answered ; “ a very good parallel, only Oxford has a trifle 
more nature about it than Venice. The lagoon, without the palaces, 
would be simply hideous ; the Oseney flats, without the colleges, 
would be nothing worse than merely dull.” 

“ We owe a great deal,” said Ernest, gazing out towards the 
quadrangle, “‘ to the forgotten mass of labouring humanity who piled 
all those blocks of shapeless stone into beautiful forms for us who 
come after to admire and worship. I often wonder, when I sit here 
in Berkeley’s window-seat, and look across the quad to the carved 
pinnacles on the Founder’s Tower there, whether any of us can ever 
hope to leave behind to our successors any legacy at all comparable 
to the one left us by those nameless old medizval masons. It’s a 
very saddening thought that we for whom all these beautiful things 
have been put together—we whom labouring humanity has pampered 
and petted from our cradles upward, feeding us on its whitest bread, 
and toiling for us with all its weary sinews—that we probably will 
never do anything at all for it and for the world in return, but will 
simply eat our way through life aimlessly, and die forgotten in the 
end like the beasts that perish. It ought to make us, as a class, 
terribly ashamed of our own utter and abject inutility.” 

Edie looked at him with a sort of hushed surprise ; she was 
accustomed to hear Harry talk radical talk enough after his own 
fashion, but radicalism of this particular pensive tinge she was not 
accustomed to. It interested her, and made her wonder what sort 
of man Mr. Le Breton might really be. 

“ Well, you know, Mr. Le Breton,” said old Mrs. Martindale, 
complacently, “ we must remember that Providence has wisely 
ordained that we shouldn’t all of us be masons or carpenters. Some 
of us are clergymen, now, and look what a useful, valuable life a 
clergyman’s is, after all, isn’t it, Mr. Berkeley?” Berkeley smiled a 
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faint smile of amusement, but said nothing. ‘ Others are squires 
and landed gentry ; and I’m sure the landed gentry are very desir- 
able in keeping up the tone of the country districts, and setting a 
pattern of virtue and refinement to their poorer neighbours. What 
would the country villages be, for example, if it weren’t for the 
centres of culture afforded by the rectory and the hall, eh, Miss 
Oswald?” Edie thought of quavering old Miss Catherine Luttrell 
gossiping with the rector’s wife, and held her peace. “ You may 
depend upon it Providence has ordained these distinctions of classes 
for its own wise purposes, and we needn’t trouble our heads at all 
about trying to alter them.” 

“ I’ve always observed,” said Harry Oswald, “ that Providence is 
supposed to have ordained the existing order for the time being, what- 
ever it may be, but not the order that is at that exact moment endea- 
vouring to supplant it. If I were to visit Central Africa, I should 
confidently expect to be told by the rain-doctors that Providence 
had ordained the absolute power of the chief, and the custom of 
massacring his wives and slaves at his open grave side. I believe in 
Russia it’s usually allowed that Providence has placed the orthodox 
Czar at the head of the nation, and that any attempt to obtain a 
constitution from him is simply flat rebellion and flying in the face 
of Providence. In Engiand we had a King John once, and we 
extracted a constitution out of him and sundry other kings by main 
force ; and here, it’s acquiescence in the present limited aristocratic 
government that makes up obedience to the Providential arrange- 
ment of things apparently. But how about America? eh, Mrs. 
Martindale? Did Providence ordain that George Washington was 
to rebel against his most sacred majesty, King George III., or did it 
not? And did it ordain that George Washington was to knock his 
most sacred majesty’s troops into a cocked hat, or did it not? And 
did it ordain that Abraham Lincoln was to free the slaves, or did it 
not? What I want to know is this : can it be said that Providence 
has ordained every class distinction in the whole world, from 
Dahomey to San Francisco? And has it ordained every Govern- 
ment, past and present, from the Chinese Empire to the French 
Convention? Did it ordain, for example, the revolution of ’89 ? 
That’s the question I should like to have answered.” 

“ Dear me, Mr. Oswald,” said the old lady meekly, taken aback 
by Harry’s voluble vehemence ; “I suppose Providence permits 
some things and ordains others.” 

“ And does it permit American democracy or ordain it?” asked 
the merciless Harry. 
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“ Don’t you see, Mrs. Martindale,” put in Berkeley, coming 
gently to her rescue, “ your principle amounts in effect to saying 
that whatever is, is right.” 

*“ Exactly,” said the old lady, forgetting at once all about 
Dahomey or the Convention, and coming back mentally to her 
squires and rectors. ‘ The existing order is wisely arranged by 
Providence, and we mustn’t try to set ourselves up against it.” 

“ But if whatever is, is right,” Edie said, laughing, “ then Mr. 
Le Breton’s socialism must. be right too, you see, because it exists in 
him no doubt for some wise purpose of Providence ; and if he and 
those who think with him can succeed in changing things generally 
according to their own pattern, then the new system that they intro- 
duce will be the one that Providence has shown by the result to be 
the favoured one.” 

“ In short,” said Ernest, musingly, “‘ Mrs. Martindale’s principle 
sanctifies success. It’s the old theory of ‘ treason never prospers— 
what’s the reason? Because whene’er it prospers ’tis not treason.’ If we 
could only introduce a socialist republic, then it would be the reac- 
tionaries who would be setting themselves up against constituted 
authority, and so flying in the face of Providence.” 

“ Fancy lecturing a recalcitrant archbishop and a remonstrant 
ci-devant duchess,” cried Berkeley, lightly, “ upon the moral guilt 
and religious sinfulness of rebellion against the constituted authority 
of a communist phalanstery. It would be simply charming. I can 
imagine myself composing a dignified exhortation to deliver to his 
grace, entirely compiled out of his own printed pastorals, on the duty 
of submission and the danger of harbouring an insubordinate spirit. 
Do make me chaplain-in-ordinary to your house of correction for 
irreclaimable aristocrats, Le Breton, as soon as you once get your 
coming socialist republic fairly under weigh.” 

“Luncheon is on the table, sir,” said the scout, breaking in 
unceremoniously upon their discussion. 

If Arthur Berkeley lunched by himself upon a solitary commons 
of cold beef, he certainly did not treat his friends and guests in 
corresponding fashion. His little entertainment was of the daintiest 
and airiest character, so airy that, as Edie herself observed afterwards 
to Harry, it took away all the sense of meat and drink altogether, 
and left one only a pleased consciousness of full artistic gratification. 
Even Ernest, though he had his scruples about the aspic jelly, 
might eat the famous Magdalen chicken cutlets, his brother said, 
“with a distinct feeling of exalted gratitude to the arduous culinary 
evolution of collective humanity.” 
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“ Consider,” said Herbert, balancing neatly a little pyramid of 
whip cream and apricot jam upon his fork, “ consider what ages of 
slow endeavour must have gone to the development of such a com- 
plex mixture as this, Ernest, and thank your stars that you were born 
in this nineteenth century of Soyer and Francatelli, instead of being 
condemned to devour a Homeric feast with the unsophisticated aid 
of your own five fingers.” 

* But do tell me, Mr. Le Breton,” asked Edie, with one of her 
pretty smiles, “ what will this socialist republic of yours be like when 
it actually comes about? I’m dying to know all about it.” 

“ Really, Miss Oswald,” Ernest answered, in a half-embarrassed 
tone, “I don’t quite know how to reply to such a very wide and 
indefinite question. I haven’t got any cut-and-dried constitutional 
scheme of my own for reorganising the whole system of society, any 
distinct panacea to cure all the ills that collective flesh is heir to. I 
leave the details of the future order to your brother Harry. The 
thing that troubles me is not so much how to reform the world at 
large as how to shape one’s own individual*course aright in the actual 
midst of it. As asingle unit ofthe whole, I want rather guidance for 
my private conduct than a scheme for redressing the universal dislo- 
cation of things in general. It seems to me, every man’s first duty 
is to see that he himself is in the right attitude towards society, and 
afterwards he may proceed to enquire whether society is in the right 
attitude towards him and all its other members. But if we were all 
to begin by redressing ourselves, there would be nothing left to 
redress, I imagine, when we turned to attack the second half of our 
problem. The great difficulty I myself experience is this, that I 
can’t discover any adequate social justification for my own personal 
existence. But I really oughtn’t to bore other people with my pri- 
vate embarrassments upon that head.” 

“You see,” said Herbert Le Breton, carelessly, “ my brother repre- 
sents the ethical element in the socialist movement, Miss Oswald, 
while Harry represents the political element. Each is valuable in 
its way ; but Oswald’s is the more practical. You can move great 
masses into demanding their rights ; you can’t so easily move them 
into cordially recognising their duties. Hammer, hammer, hammer 
at the most obvious abuses ; that’s the way all the political victories 
are finally won. If I were a radical at all, I should go with you, 
Oswald. But happily I’m not one ; I prefer the calm philosophic 
attitude of perfectly objective neutrality.” 
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* And if I were a radical,” said Berkeley, with a tinge of sadness 
in his voice as he poured himself out a glass of hock, “I should go 
with Le Breton. But unfortunately I’m not one, Miss Oswald, I’m 
only a parson.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
A LITTLE MUSIC. 


Arter lunch, Herbert Le Breton went off for his afternoon ride— 
a grave social misdemeanour, Ernest thought it—and Arthur Berkeley 
took Edie round to show her about the college and the shady gardens. 
Ernest would have liked to walk with her himself, for there was some- 
thing in her that began to interest him somewhat ; and besides, she 
was so pretty, and so graceful, and so sympathetic : but he felt he 
must not take her away from her host for the time being, who had a 
sort of proprietary right in the pleasing duty of acting as showman 
to her over his own college. So he dropped behind with Harry 
Oswald and old Mrs. Martindale, and endeavoured to simulate a 
polite interest in the old lady’s scraps of conversation upon the heads 
of houses, their wives and families. 

“ This is Addison’s walk, Miss Oswald,” said Berkeley, taking her 
through the gate into the wooced path beside the Cherwell ; “so 
called because the ingenious Mr. Addison is said to have specially 
patronised it. As he was an undergraduate of this college, and a 
singularly lazy person, it’s very probable that he really did so ; every 
other undergraduate certainly does, for it’s the nearest walk an idle 
man can get without ever taking the trouble to go outside the 
grounds of Magdalen.” 

‘The ingenious Mr. Addison was quite right, then,” Edie 
answered, smiling ; “ for he couldn’t have chosen a lovelier place on 
earth to stroll in. How exquisite it looks just now, with the mellow 
light falling down upon the path through this beautiful autumnal 
foliage ! It’s just a natural cathedral aisle, with a lot of pale straw- 
coloured glass in the painted windows, like that splendid one we 
went to see the other day at Merton Chapel.” 

“Yes, there are certainly tones in that window I never saw in any 
other,” Berkeley said, “and the walk to-day is very much the same 
in its delicate colouring. You're fond of colour, I should think, Miss 
Oswald, from what you say.” 

“Oh, nobody could help being struck by the autumn colouring 
of the Thames valley, I should fancy,” said Edie, blushing. “We 
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noticed it all the way up as we came in the train from Reading, a 
perfect glow of crimson and orange at Pangbourne, Goring, Maple- 
durham, and Nuneham. I always thought the Dart in October the 
loveliest blaze of warm reds and yellows I had ever seen anywhere in 
nature ; but the Thames valley beats it hollow, as Harry says. . This 
walk to-day is just one’s ideal picture of Milton’s Vallombrosa.” 

“Ah, yes, I always look forward to the first days of October 
term,” said Berkeley, slowly, “as one of the greatest and purest treats 
in the whole round workaday twelvemonth. When the creeper on 
the Founder’s Tower first begins to redden and crimson in the 
autumn, I could sit all day long by my open window, and just look 
at that glorious sight alone instead of having my dinner. But I’m 
very fond of these walks in full summer time too. I often stop up 
alone all through the long (being tied to my curacy here permanently, 
you know), and then I have the run of the place entirely to myself. 
Sometimes I take my flute out, and sit under the shade here and 
compose some of my little pieces.” 

“IT can easily understand that they were composed here,” said 
Edie quickly. “They’ve caught exactly the flavour of the place— 
especially your exquisite little Penseroso.” 

“Ah, you know my music, then, Miss Oswald ?” 

“ Oh yes, Harry always brings me home all your pieces whenever 
he comes back at the end of term. I can play every one of them 
without the notes. But the Penseroso is my special favourite.” 

“Tt’s mine, too. I’m so glad you like it. But I’m working away - 
at a little thing now which you shall hear as soon as I’ve finished it ; 
something lighter and daintier than anything else I’ve ever attempted. 
I shall call it the Butterfly Canzonet.” 

“Why don’t you publish your music under your own name, Mr. 
Berkeley ?” 

“Oh, because it would never do. I’m a parson now, and I 
must keep up the dignity of the cloth by fighting shy of any esthetic 
heterodoxies. It would be professional suicide for me to be sus- 
pected of artistic leanings. All very well in an archdeacon, you 
know, to cultivate his tastes for chants and anthems, but for a simple 
curate !—and secular songs too !—why, it would be sheer contumacy. 
His chances of a living would shrink at once to what your brother 
would call a vanishing quantity.” 

“ Well, you can’t imagine how much I admire your songs and airs, 
Mr. Berkeley. I was so pleased when you invited us, to think I 
was going to lunch with a real composer. There’s no music I love 
so much as yours.” 
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“T’m very glad to hear it, Miss Oswald, I assure you. But I’m 
only a beginner and a trifler yet. Some day I mean to produce 
something that will be worth listening to. Only, do you remember 
what some French novelist once said ?—‘ A poet’s sweetest poem is 
always the one he has never been able to compose.’ _I often think 
that’s true of music, too. Away up in the higher stories of one’s 
brain somewhere, there’s a tune floating about, or rather a whole 
oratorio full of them, that one can never catch and fix upon ruled 
paper. The idea’s there, such a beautiful and vague idea, so familiar 
to one, but so utterly unrealisable on any known instrument —a sort 
of musical Ariel, flitting before one and tantalizing one for ever, but 
never allowing one to come up with it and see its real features. I’m 
always dissatisfied with what I’ve actually written, and longing to 
crystallize into a score the imaginary airs I can never catch. Except 
in this last piece of mine ; that’s the only thing I’ve ever done that 
thoroughly and completely pleases me. Come and see me next week, 
and I’ll play it over to you.” 

They walked all round the meadows, and back again beside the 
arches of the beautiful bridge, and then returned to Berkeley’s 
rooms once more fora cup of afternoon tea, and an air or two of 
Berkeley’s own composing. Edie enjoyed the walk and. the talk 
immensely ; she enjoyed the music even more. In a way, it was all 
so new toher. For though she had always seen much of Harry, 
and though Harry, who was the kindest and proudest of brothers, had 
always instinctively kept her up to his own level of thought and con- 
versation, still, she wasn’t used to seeing so many intelligent and 
educated young men together, and the novelty of their society was 
delightfully exhilarating to her eager little mind. To a bright girl of 
nineteen, wherever she may come from, the atmosphere of Oxford 
has a wonderfully cheering and stimulating effect ; to a country trades- 
man’s daughter from a tiny west-country village it is like a little 
paradise on earth with a ceaseless round of intensely enjoyable 
breakfasts, luncheons, dinners, and water-parties. 

Ernest, for his part, was not so well pleased. He wanted to have 
a little conversation with Oswald’s sister ; and he was compelled by 
politeness to give her up in favour of Arthur Berkeley. However, 
he made up for it when he returned, and monopolised the pretty 
little visitor himself for almost the entire tea-hour. 

As soon as they had gone, Arthur Berkeley sported his oak, and 
sat down by himself in his comfortable crimson-covered basket chair. 
“T won't let anybody come and disturb me this evening,” he said to 
himself, moodily. “I won’t let any of these noisy Magdalen men come 
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with their racket and riot to cut off the memory of that bright little 
dream. No desecration after she has gone. Little Miss Butterfly ! 
What a pretty, airy, dainty, delicate little morsel it-is! How she 
flits, and sips, and flutters about every possible subject, just touching 
the tip of it so gracefully with her tiny white fingers, and blushing 
so unfeignedly when she thinks she’s paid you a compliment, or 
you’ve paid her one. How she blushed when she said she liked my 
music! How she blushed when I said she had a splendid ear for 
minute discrimination! Somehow, if I were a falling-in-love sort of 
fellow, I half fancy I could manage to fall in love with her on the 
spot. Or rather, if I were a good analytical psychologist, perhaps 
I ought more correctly to say I am in love with her already.” 

He sat down idly at the piano and played a few bars softly to 
himself—a beautiful, airy sort of melody, as it shaped itself vaguely 
in his head at the moment, with a little of the new wine of first love 
running like a trill through the midst of its fast-flowing quavers and 
dainty undulations. ‘That will do,” he said to himself approvingly. 
“ That will do very well ; that’s little Miss Butterfly. Here she flits, 
flits, flits, flickers, sip, sip, sip, at her honeyed flowers ; twirl away, 
whirl away, off in the sunshine—there you go, Miss Butterfly, eddying 
and circling with your painted mate. Flirt, flirt, flirt, coquetting and 
curvetting, in your pretty rhythmical aérial quadrille. Down again, 
down to the harebell on the hillside ; sip at it, sip at it, sip at it, 
sweet little honey-drops, clear little honey-drops, bright little honey- 
drops ; oh, fora song to be set to the melody! Tra-la-la, tro-lo-lo, 
up again, Butterfly. Little silk handkerchief, little lace neckerchief, 
fluttering, fluttering! Feathery wings of her, bright little eyes of her, 
flit, flit, flicker ! Now, she blushes, blushes, blushes ; deep crimson ; 
oh, whata colour! Paint it, painter! Now she speaks. Oh, what 
laughter! Silvery, silvery, treble, treble, treble ; trill away, trill 
away, silvery treble. Musical, beautiful’; beautiful, musical ; little 
Miss Butterfly—fly—fly—fly away!” And he brought his fingers 
down upon the gamut at last, with a hasty, flickering touch that 
seemed really as delicate as Edie’s own. 

“T can never get words for it in English,” he s&id again, half 
speaking with his parted lips ; “it’s too dactylic in rhythm for English 
verse to go to it. Béranger might have written a lilt for it, as far as 
mere syllables go, but Béranger to write about Miss Butterfly !— 
pho, no Frenchman could possibly catch it. Swinburne could fit the 
metres, I dare say, but he couldn’t fit the feeling. It shall be a song 
without words, unless I write some Italian lines for it myself. 
Animula, blandula, vagula—that’s the sort of ring for it, but Latin’s 
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mostly too heavy. Io, Hymen, Hymenee, Io ; Io, Hymen, Hymenze! 
What’s that? A wedding song of Catullus—absit omen. I must be 
in love with her indeed.” He got up from the piano, and paced 
quickly and feverishly up and down the room. 

* And yet,” he went on, “if only I weren’t bound down so by 
this unprofitable trade of parson! A curate on eighty pounds a year, 
and a few pupils! The presumptuousness of the man in venturing 
to think of falling in love, as if he were actually one of the beneficed 
clergy! What are deacons coming to, I wonder! And yet, hath 
not a deacon eyes? Hath not a deacon hands, organs, dimensions, 
senses, affections, passions? If you prick us, do we not bleed? If 
you tickle us, do we not laugh? And if you show usa little Miss 
Butterfly, beautiful to the finger-ends, do we not fall in love with her 
at least as unaffiectedly as if we were canons residentiary or rural 
deans? Fancy little Miss Butterfly a rural deaness ! The notion’s 
too ridiculous. Fly away, little Miss Butterfly ; fly away, sweet little 
frolicsome, laughsome creature. I won’t try to tie you down to a man 
in a black clerical coat with a very distant hypothetical reversionary 
prospect of a dull and dingy country parsonage. Flit elsewhere, little 
Miss Butterfly, flit elsewhere, and find yourself a gayer, gaudier- 
coloured mate !” 

He sat down again, and strummed a few more bars of his half- 
composed, half-extemporised melody. Then he leant back on the 
music-stool, and said gently to himself once more: “ Still, if it were 
possible, how happy I should try to make her! Bright little Miss 
Butterfly, I would try never to let a cold cloud pass chillily over your 
sunshiny head! I would live for you, and work for you, and write 
songs for your sake, all full of you, you, you, and so all full of life 
and grace and thrilling music, What’s my life good for, to me or to 
the world? ‘A clergyman’s life is such a useful one,’ that amiable 
old conventionality gurgled out this morning ; what’s the good of 
mine, as it stands now, to its owner or to anybody else, I should like 
to know, except the dear old Progenitor? A mere bit of cracked 
blue china, a fanciful air from a comic opera, masquerading in black 
and white as a piece of sacred music! What good am I to any one 
on earth but the Progenitor (God bless him !), and when he’s gone, 
dear old fellow, what on earth shall I have left to live for? A selfish 
blank, that’s all. But with Aer, ah, how different! With her to live 
for and to cherish, with an object to set before oneself as worth one’s 
consideration, what mightn’t I do at last? Make her happy—after 
all, that’s the great thing. Make her fond of my music, that music 
that floats and evades me now, but would harden into scores as if by 
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magic with her to help one to spell it out—I know it would, at last, 
I know it would. Ah, well, perhaps some day I may be able; 
perhaps some day the dream will realise itself ; till then, work, work, 
work ; let me try to work towards making it possible, a living or a 
livelihood, no matter which. But not a breath of it to you meanwhile, 
Miss Butterfly ; flit about freely and joyously while you may; I 
would not spoil your untrammelled flight for worlds by trying to 
tether it too soon around the fixed centre of my own poor doubtful 
diaconal destinies.” 

At the same moment while Arthur Berkeley was thus garrulously 
conversing with his heated fancy, Harry and Edie Oswald were 
strolling lazily down the High to Edie’s lodgings. 

“Well, what do you think now of Berkeley and Le Breton, 
Edie?” asked her brother. ‘‘ Which of them do you like the best?” 

“T like them both immensely, Harry; I really can’t choose 
between them. When Mr. Berkeley plays, he almost makes me fall 
in love with him ; and when Mr. Le Breton talks, he almost makes 
me transfer my affections to him instead .... But Mr. Berkeley 
plays divinely... . J And Mr. Le Breton talks beautifully... . 
You know, I’ve never seen such clever men before—except you, of 
course, Hazry dear, for you’re cleverer and nicer than anybody. Oh, 
do let me look at those lovely silks over there!” And she danced 
across the road before he could answer her, like a tripping sylph in a 
painter’s dreamland. 

“Mr. Le Breton’s very nice,” she went on, after she had duly 
examined and classified the silks, “but I don’t exactly understand 
what it is he’s got on his conscience.” 

“Nothing whatsoever, except the fact of his own existence,” 
Harry answered with alaugh. “ He has conscientious scruples against 
the existence of idle people in the community—do-nothings and eat- 
alls—and therefore he has conscientious scruples against himself for 
not immediately committing suicide. I believe, if he did exactly 
what he thought was abstractly right, he’d go away and cut his 
own throat incontinently for an unprofitable, unproductive, useless 
citizen.” 

“Oh, dear, I hope he'll do nothing of the sort,” cried Edie 
hastily. “I think I shall Teally ask him not to for my sake, if not 
for anybody else’s.” 

“ He’d be very much flattered indeed by your interposition on 
his behalf, no doubt, Popsy ; but I’m afraid it wouldn’t produce 
much effect upon his ultimate decision.” 

“Tell me, Harry, is Mr. Berkeley High Church ?” 
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“Oh dear no, I shouldn’t say so. I don’t suppose he ever gave 
the subject a single moment’s consideration.” 

“ But St. Fredegond’s is very High Church, I’m told.” 

“ Ah, yes; but Berkeley’s curate of St. Fredegond’s, not in virtue 
of his theology—I never heard he’d got any to speak of—but in 
virtue of his musical talents. He went into the Church, I suppose, 
on purely zsthetic grounds. He liked a musical service, and it 
seemed natural to him to take part in one, just as it seemed natural 
to a medizval Italian with artistic tendencies to paint Madonnas and 
St. Sebastians. There’s nothing more in his clerical coat than that, 
I fancy, Edie. He probably never thought twice about it on 
theological grounds.” 

“Oh, but that’s very wrong of him, Harry. I don’t mean having 
no particular theological beliefs, of course ; one expects that nowa- 
days ; but going into the Church without them.” 

“ Well, you see, Edie, you mustn’t judge Berkeley in quite the 
same way as you'd judge other people. In his mind, the zsthetic 
side is always uppermost ; the logical side is comparatively in 
abeyance. Questions of creed, questions of philosophical belief, 
questions of science don’t interest him at all ; he looks at all of them 
from the point of view of the impression alone. What he sees in the 
Church is not a body of dogmas, like the High Churchmen, nor a 
set of opinions, like the Low Churchmen, but a close corporation of 
educated and cultivated gentlemen, charged with the duty of caring 
for a number of beautiful medizeval architectural monuments, and of 
carrying on a set of grand and impressive musical or oral services. 
To him, a cathedral is a magnificent historical heritage ; a sermon is 
a sort of ingenious literary exercise ; and a hymn is a capital vehicle 
for very solemn emotional music. That’s all; and we can hardly 
blame him for not seeing these things as we should see them.” 

“Well, Harry, I don’t know. I like them both immensely. Mr. 
Berkeley’s very nice, but perhaps I like Mr. Le Breton the best of 
the two.” 


CHAPTER V. 


ASKELON VILLA, GATH. 


Numper 28 Epsilon Terrace, Bayswater, was one of the very 
smallest houses that a person with any pretensions to move in that 
Society which habitually spells itself with a capital initial could ever 
possibly have dreamt of condescending to inhabit. Indeed, if Dame 
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Eleanor, relict of the late Sir Owen Le Breton, Knight, had consulted 
merely the length of her purse and the interests of her personal 
comfort, she would doubtless have found for the same rental a far 
more convenient and roomy cottage in Upper Clapton or Stoke 
Newington. But Lady Le Breton was ‘a thoroughly and consci- 
entiously religious woman, who in all things consulted first and 
foremost the esoteric interests of her ingrained creed. It was a prime 
article of this cherished social faith that nobody with any shadow of 
personal self-respect could endure to live under any other postal 
letter than W. or S.W. Better not to be at all than to drag outa 
miserable existence in the painful obscurity of N. or S.E. Happily for 
people situated like Lady Le Breton, the metropolitan house-contractor 
(it would be gross flattery to describe him as a builder) has divined, 
with his usual practical sagacity, the necessity for supplying this felt 
want for eligible family residences at once comparatively cheap and 
relatively fashionable. By driving little cu/s-de-sac and re-entrant 
alleys at the back of his larger rows of shoddy mansions, he is 
enabled to run up a smaller terrace, or crescent, or place, as the case 
may be, composed of tiny shallow cottages with the narrowest possible 
frontage, and the tallest possible elevation, which will yet entitle their 
occupiers to feel themselves within the sacred pale of social salvation, 
in the blest security of the mystic W. Narrowest, shallowest, and 
tallest of these marginal Society residences is ‘the little block of 
blank-faced, stucco-fronted, porticoed rabbit-hutches, which blazons 
itself forth in the Court Guide under the imposing designation of 
Epsilon Terrace, Bayswater. 

The interior of No. 28 in this eminently respectable back alley 
was quite of a piece, it must be confessed, with the vacant Philistinism 
of its naked exterior. ‘Mother has really an immense amount of 
taste,” Herbert Le Breton used to say, blandly, “and all of it of the 
most atrocious description ; she picked it up, I believe, when my 
poor father was quartered at Lahore, a station absolutely fatal to 
the zesthetic faculties; and she will never get rid of it again as 
long as she lives.” Indeed, when once Lady Le Breton got anything 
whatsoever into her head, it was not easy for anybody else to get it 
out again ; you might much more readily expect to draw one of her 
double teeth than to eliminate one of her pet opinions. Not that 
she was a stupid or a near-sighted woman—the mother of clever 
sons never is—but she was a perfectly immovable rock of social 
and political orthodoxy. The three Le Breton boys—for there was 
a third at home—would gladly have reformed the terrors of that 
awful drawing-room if they had dared ; but they knew it was as much 
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as their places were worth, Herbert said, to attempt a remonstrance, 
and they wisely left it alone, and said nothing. 

Of course the house was not vulgarly furnished, at least in the 
conventional sense of the word ; Lady Le Breton was far too rigid 
in her social orthodoxy to have admitted into her rooms anything 
that savoured of what she considered bad form, according to her 
lights. It was only vulgar with the underlying vulgarity of mere 
tasteless fashionable uniformity. There was nothing in it that any 
well-bred footman could object to ; nothing that anybody with one 
grain of genuine originality could possibly tolerate. The little 
occasional chairs and tables set casually about the room were of the 
strictest négligé Belgravian type, a sort of studied protest against 
the formal stiffness of the ordinary unused middle-class drawing-room. 
The portrait of the late Sir Owen in the wee library, presented by 
his brother-officers, was painted by that distinguished R.A., Sir 
Francis Thomson, a light of the middle of this century ; and an 
excellent work of art it was too, in its own solemn academic kind. 
The dining-room, tiny as it was, possessed that inevitable Canaletti 
without which no gentleman’s dining-room in England is ever 
considered to be complete. Everything spoke at once the stereo- 
typed Society style of a dozen years ago (before Mr. Morris had 
reformed the outer aspect of the West End), entirely free from 
anything so startling or indecorous as a gleam of spontaneity in the 
possessor’s mind. ‘To be sure, it was very far indeed from the centre 
round-table and brilliant-flowered-table-cover style of the utter 
unregenerate Philistine household ; but it was further still from the 
simple natural taste and graceful fancy of Edie Oswald's cosy little 
back parlour behind the village grocer’s shop at Calcombe-Pomeroy. 

The portrait and the Canaletti were relics of Lady Le Breton’s 
best days, when Sir Owen was alive, and the boys were still in their 
first babyhood. Sir Owen was an Indian officer of the old school, a 
simple-minded, gentle, brave man, very religious after his own 
fashion, and an excellent soldier, with the true Anglo-Indian faculty 
for administration and organisation. It was partly from him, no 
doubt, that the boys inherited their marked intelligence ; and it was 
wholly from him, beyond any doubt at all, that Ernest and his 
younger brother Ronald inherited their moral or religious sincerity— 
for that was an element in which poor formally orthodox Lady Le 
Breton was wholly deficient. The good General had been brought 
up in the strictest doctrines of the Clapham sect ; he had gone to 
India young, as a cadet from Haileybury ; and he had applied his 
intellect all his life long rather to the arduous task of extending “ the 
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blessings of British rule” to Sikhs and Ghoorkas, than to those 
abstract ethical or theological questions which agitated the souls of 
a later generation. If a new district had to be assimilated in 
settlement to the established model of the British vay, if a tribe of 
hill-savages had to be conciliated by gentler means than rifles or 
bayonets, if a difficult bit of diplomatic duty had to be performed on 
the debateable frontiers, Sir Owen Le Breton was always the person 
chosen to undertake it. An earnest, honest, God-fearing man he 
remained to the end, impressed by a profound sense of duty as he 
understood it, and a firm conviction that his true business in life 
consisted in serving his Queen and country, and in bringing more 
and more of the native populations within the pale of the Company’s 
empire, and the future evangelisation that was ultimately to follow. 
But during the great upheaval of the Mutiny, he fell at the head 
of his own unrevolted regiment in one of the hottest battles of that 
terrible time, and my Lady Le Breton found herself left alone with 
three young children, on little more than the scanty pension of a 
general officer’s widow on the late Company’s establishment. 

Happily, enough remained to bring up the boys, with the aid of 
their terminable annuities (which fell in on their attaining their 
majority), in decent respect for the feelings and demands of exacting 
Society ; and as the two elder were decidedly clever boys, they 
managed to get scholarships at Oxford which enabled them to tide 
over the dangerous intermediate period as far as their degree. 
Herbert then stepped at once into a fellowship and sundry other 
good things of like sort ; and Ernest was even now trying to follow 
in his brother’s steps, in this particular. Only the youngest boy, 
Ronald, still remained quite unprovided for. Ronald was a tall 
pale, gentle, weakly, enthusiastic young fellow of nineteen, with so 
marked a predisposition to lung disease that it had not been thought 
well to let him run the chance of over-reading himself ; and so he 
had to be content with remaining at home in the uncongenial 
atmosphere of Epsilon Terrace, instead of joining his two elder 
brothers at the university. Uncongenial, because Ronald alone 
followed Sir Owen in the religious half of his nature, and found the 
“ worldliness ” and conventionality of his unflinching mother a serious 
bar to his enjoyment of home society. 

“Ronald,” said my lady, at the breakfast-table, on the very 
morning of Arthur Berkeley’s little Juncheon party, “here’s a letter 
for you from Mackenzie and Anderson. No doubt your Aunt 
Sarah’s will has been recovered and proved at last, and J hope jt’l] 
turn out satisfactory, as we wish it,” 
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. “ For my part, I really almost. hope ‘it won’t,- mother,” said , 
Ronald, turning it over ; “for I don’t want to be compelled to profit 
by Ernest’s excessive generosity. He’s too good to me, just because 
he thinks me the weaker vessel ; but though we must bear one 
another’s burdens, you know, we should each bear his own cross as 
well, shouldn’t we, mother ?” 

“ Well, it can’t be much in any case,” said his mother, a little 
testily, “‘ whoever gets it. Open the envelope, at once, my boy, and 
don’t stand looking at it like a goose in that abstracted way.”. 

“ Oh, mother, she was my. father’s only sister, and I’m not in such 
a hurry to find out how she has disposed of her mere perishing 
worldly goods,” answered Ronald, gravely. “It seems to me a 
terrible thing that before poor dear good Aunt Sarah is cold. in her 
grave almost, we should be speculating and conjecturing as to what 
she has done with her poor little trifle of earthly riches.” 

“‘ It’s always usual to read the will immediately after the funeral,” 
said Lady Le Breton, firmly, to whom the ordinary usage of society 
formed an absolutely unanswerable argument; “and how you, 
Ronald, who haven’t even the common decency to wear a bit of 
crape around your arm for her—a thing that Ernest himself, with all 
his nonsensical theories, consents to do—can talk in that absurd way 
about what's quite right and proper to be done, I for my part really 
can’t imagine.” 

“ Ah, but you know, mother, I object to wearing crape on the 
ground that it isn’t allowable for us to sorrow as them that have no 
hope ; and I’m sure I’m paying no disrespect to dear Aunt Sarah’s 
memory in this matter, for she was always the first herself, you 
remember, to wish that I should follow the dictates of my own con- 
science.” 

“ TI remember she always upheld you in acts of opposition to 
your own mother, Ronald,” Lady Le Breton said coldly, “.and I 
suppose you're going to do honour to her religious precepts now by 
not opening that letter when your mother tells you to do so. In my 
Bible, sir, I find a place for the Fourth Commandment.” 

Ronald looked at her gently and unreprovingly ; but though a 
quiet smile played involuntarily around the corners of his mouth, he 
resisted the natural inclination to correct her mistake, and to suggest 
blandly that she probably alluded to the fifth. He knew he must 
turn his left cheek also—a Christian virtue which he had abundant 
opportunities of practising in that household ; and he felt that to 
score off his mother for such a verbal mistake as the one she had 
just made would not be in keeping with the spirit of the command- 
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ment to which, no doubt, she meant to refer him. So without 
another word he opened the envelope, and glanced rapidly at the 
contents of the letter it enclosed. 

“ They’ve found the second will,” he said, after a moment, with 
a rather husky voice, “ and they’re taking steps to get it confirmed, 
whatever that may be.” 

“ Broad Scotch for getting probate, I believe,” said Lady Le 
Breton, in a slight tone of irony ; for to her mind any departure 
from the laws or language she was herself accustomed to use, 
assumed at once the guise of a rank and offensive provincialism. 
“ Your poor Aunt wow/d go and marry a Scotchman, and he a Scotch 
business man too ; so of course we must expect to put up with all 
kinds of ridiculous technicalities and Edinburgh jargon accordingly. 
All law’s bad enough in the way of odd words, but commend me to 
Scotch law for utter and meaningless incomprehensibility. Well, 
and what does the second will say, Ronald?” 

“ There, mother,” cried Ronald, flinging the letter down hurriedly 
with a burst of tears. ‘ Read it yourself, if you will, for I can’t. 
Poor dear Aunt Sarah, and dear, good, unselfish Ernest! It makes 
me cry even to think of them.” 

Lady-Le Breton took the paper up from the table without a word 
and read it carefully through. “ I’m very glad to hear it,” she said, 
“‘ very glad indeed to hear it. ‘And in order to guard against any 
misinterpretation of my reasons for making this disposition of my 
property,’ your Aunt says, ‘I wish to put it on record that I had 
previously drawn up another will, bequeathing my effects to be 
divided between my two nephews, Ernest and Ronald Le Breton, 
equally ; that I communicated the contents of that will ’—a horrid 
Scotticism —‘ to my nephew Ernest ; and that at his express desire 
I have now revoked it, and drawn up this present testament, leaving 
the share intended for him to his brother Ronald.’ Why, she never 
even mentions dear Herbert ! ” 

“She knew that Herbert had provided for himself,” Ronald 
answered, raising his head from his hands, “ while Ernest and I were 
unprovided for. But Ernest said he could fight the world for him- 
self, while I couldn’t ; and that unearned wealth ought only to be 
accepted in trust for those who were incapacitated by nature or mis- 
fortune from earning their own bread. I don’t always quite agree 
with all Ernest’s theories any more than you do, but we must both 
admit that at least he always conscientiously acts up to them himself, 
mother, mustn’t we ?” 

“ It’s a very extraordinary thing,” Lady Le Breton went on, “ that 
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Aunt Sarah invariably encouraged both you boys in all your absurdi- 
ties and Quixotisms. She was Quixotic herself at heart, that’s the 
truth of it, just like your poor dear father. I remember once, when 
we were quartered at Meean Meer in the Punjaub, poor dear Sir Owen 
nearly got into disgrace with the colonel—he was only a sub. in 
those days—because he wanted to go trying to convert his syces, 
which was a most imprudent thing to do, and directly opposed to the 
Company’s orders. Aunt Sarah was just the same. Herbert’s the only 
one of you three who has never given me one moment’s anxiety, and 
of course poor Herbert must be passed over in absolute silence. 
However, I’m very glad she’s left the money to you, Ronald, as you 
need it the most, and Mackenzie and Anderson say it'll come to 
about a hundred and sixty a year.” 

“One can do a great deal of good with that much money,” said 
Ronald meditatively. “I mean, after arranging with you, mother, for 
the expenses of my maintenance at home, which of course I shall do, 
as soon as the pension ceases, and after meeting one’s own necessary 
expenditure in the way of clothing and so forth. It’s more than any 
one Christian man ought to spend upon himself, I’m sure.” 

“Tt’s not at all too much for a young man in your position in 
society, Ronald ; but there—I know you'll want to spend half of it 
on indiscriminate charity. However, there'll be time enough to talk 
about that when you’ve actually got it, thank goodness.” 

Ronald murmured a few words softly to himself, of which Lady 
Le Breton only caught the last echo—“ laid them down at the 
apostles’ feet ; and distribution was made unto every man according 
as he had need.” 

“Just like Ernest’s communistic notions,” she murmured in 
return, half audibly. “I do declare, between them both, a plain 
woman hardly knows whether she’s standing on her head or on her 
heels. I live in daily fear that one or other of them will be taken up . 
by the police, for being implicated in some dynamite plot or other, 
to blow up the Queen or destroy the Houses of Parliament.” 
Ronald smiled again, gently, but answered nothing. “ There's 
another letter for you there, though, with the Exmoor coronet upon 
it. Why don’t you open it? I hope it’s an invitation for you to go 
down and stop at Dunbude for a week or two. Nothing on earth 
would do you so much good as to get away fora while from your 
ranters and canters, and mix occasionally in a little decent and 
rational society.” 

Ronald took up the second letter with a sigh. He feared as 
much himself, and had doleful visions ‘of a painful fortnight to be 
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spent in a big country house, where the conversation would be all 
concerning the slaughter of pheasants and the torture of foxes, which 
his soul loathed to listen to. “It’s from Lady Hilda,” he said, 
glancing through it, “and it zsw’¢ an invitation after all.” He could 
hardly keep down a faint tone of gratification as he discovered this 
reprieve. ‘“ Here’s what she says :— 


“¢ Dear Mr. Le Breton,—Mamma wishes me to write and tell you 
that Lynmouth’s tutor, Mr. Walsh, is going to leave us at Christmas, 
and she thinks it just possible that one of your two brothers at Oxford 
might like to come down to Dunbude and give us their kind aid in 
taking charge of Lynmouth. He’s a dreadful pickle, as you know ; 
but we are very anxious to get somebody to look after him in whom 
mamma. can have perfect confidence. We don’t know your brothers’ 
addresses or we would have written to them direct about it. Perhaps 
you will kindly let them hear this suggestion ; and if they think the 
matter worth while, we might afterwards arrange details as to business 
and so forth. With kind regards to Lady Le Breton, believe me, 

“Yours very sincerely, 
“* HILDA TREGELLIS.’” 


“ My dear Ronald,” said Lady Le Breton, much more warmly 
than before, “ this is really quite providential. Are they at Dunbude 
now ?” 

“No, mother. She writes from Wilton Place. They’re up in 
town for Lord Exmoor’s gout, I know. I heard they were cn 
Sunday.” 

“Then I shall go and see Lady Exmoor this very morning about 
it. It’s exactly the right place for Ernest. A little good society will 
get rid of all his nonsensical notions in a month or two. He’s lived 
too exclusively among his radical set at Oxford. And then it'll be 
such a capital thing for him to be in the house continually with 
Hilda ; she’s a girl of such excellent tone. I fancy—I’m not quite 
sure, but I fancy—that Ernest has a decided taste for the company 
of people, and even of young girls, who are not in Society. He’s so 
fond of that young man Oswald, who Herbert tells me is positively 
the son of a grocer—yes, I’m sure he said a grocer !—and it seems, 
from what Herbert writes me, that this Oswald has brought a sister of 
his up this term from behind the counter, on purpose to set her cap at 
Ernest. Now you boys have, unfortunately, no sisters, and therefore 
you haven’t seen as much of girls of a good stamp—not daily and 
domestically I mean—as is desirable for you, from the point of view 
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of Society. But if Ernest can only be induced to take this tutorship 
at the Exmoors’, he’ll have an opportunity of meeting daily with a 
really nice girl, like Hilda; and though of course it isn’t likely that 
Hilda would take a fancy to her brother’s tutor—the Exmoors are 
such very conservative people in matters of rank and wealth and family 
and so forth—quite un-Christianly so, I consider—yet it can’t fail to 
improve Ernest's tone a great deal, and raise his standard of female 
society generally. It’s really a very distressing thought to me, 
Ronald, that all my boys, except dear Herbert, should show such a 
marked preference for low and vulgar companionship. It seems to 
me, you both positively prefer as far as possible the society of your 
natural inferiors. There’s Ernest must go and take up with the 
friendship of that snuffy old German Socialist glass-cutter ; while 
you are always running after your Plymouth Brethren and your 
Bible Christians, and your other ignorant fanatical people, instead of 
going with me respectably to St. Alphege’s to hear the dear Arch- 
deacon!> It’s very discouraging to a mother, really, very dis- 
couraging.” 


(Zo be continued.) 





SALVINI ON SHAKESPEARE. 


HERE are perhaps few matters on which critics are so unani- 
mous as in their praise of the great Italian actor’s impersona- 
tions of Shakespeare. Englishmen, Americans, Italians, there is but one 
voice, one chorus of homage ; and, if exception is perhaps taken here 
and there at some trifling point, the very nature of the objections raised 
proves how thoroughly the actor has carried away his hearers. Of 
peculiar interest therefore is it that the great actor has quite recently 
been induced by the editor of a leading Italian weekly journal to put 
on paper the reasons why he has interpreted as he has the various 
Shakespearean characters played by him. For Signor Salvini has this 
in common with Mr. Irving, that he is a thoughtful and cultured actor, 
who trusts to reason and criticism as much as to spontaneity in his 
impersonations, though in /zs case art is so absolutely veiled that it 
is almost impossible to believe that these marvellous creations should 
be aught else but intuitions. It was not easy to induce Signor 
Salvini to put to paper his views. “I would have preferred,” he 
says, “to have remained always and ever the interpreter of Shake- 
spearean characters upon the stage only, but you have played me the 
naughty trick to incite me, spur me on, I would almost say force me, 
to write. Well, I have now written, and I have written more to please 
my compatriotic and foreign friends than. to please myself, more 
from good nature than from vainglory.” What a man, he exclaims, 
is this William Shakespeare! “ At his name my pen trembles in my 
hand, so do I revere this great genius. I am, however, comforted 
and encouraged by the great love I bear for him, and for whose sake 
he will pardon me if I venture to make him the object of my poor 
thoughts.” Not but what he is well aware that there is little, nay 
nothing, new that can be now said of Shakespeare, analysed and an- 
notated as he has been these past three hundred years ; but he says— 
if we could see him he doubtless shrugged his shoulders in true 
Italian fashion over these words—but what would you have? I am 
to write, so I write. The course of our paper will allow our readers 
to judge whether they have not got cause to be grateful to the editor 
for his insistence, 
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One of the many opinions, says Signor Salvini, that seem to him 
erroneous and yet which he hears repeated so often is this, that those 
who do not know the English language cannot interpret the works of 
Shakespeare. Beyond question the translations must cede in value 
to the originals, but that, in his opinion, does not preclude the means 
of extracting the thoughts, inferpreting the characters, and immersing 
oneself in the personages. Since the poet located his plays now in 
Italy, now in Denmark, England, Scotland, Bohemia, leaving free room 
to every nation to interpret its own personages according to its own 
customs, surely this proved he desired to be a cosmopolitan poet. 
Therefore to restrict to the Anglo-Saxon race the faculty of alone 
worthily interpreting him seems to our writer to impoverish him, 
to deny to him the world-fame he has acquired. After a disquisition, 
familiar to English readers, upon the conditions under which Shake- 
speare’s plays were first produced, Signor Salvini goes on to state his 
conviction that if the poet had lived in our day he would have 
changed his plays not a little in form and measure, and that we 
should not see on the stage various things that would now be left to 
the imagination of the cultured and intelligent spectator. In support 
of his opinion Signor Salvini cites the following example :—“ To 
what end, I ask, is the first scene of the first act in ‘ Hamlet,’ where 
the ghost shows himself to Horatio, Marcellus, and Bernardo? Do 
not these three recount to Hamlet in the second scene of the same 
act that which they have seen? Now, if we admitted that there were 
in Shakespeare’s days actors able enough to describe and depict with 
truth the horror and dismay they experienced at the unexpected 
apparition, if we admit an intelligent audience educated in dramatic 
recitation, would not this episode, thus left entirely to the imagina- 
tion, prove grander and truer, and this too without the action losing any 
of its importance?” And the Italian goes so far as to think we should 
make this amendment and exclude totally from the boards the 
shadowy actor. ‘‘What a much greater illusion it would be,” he 
says, “‘if, feigning to hear the words the ghost addresses to him, 
Hamlet repeated them to himself, impelled by the force of the im- 
pression, and if the others pretended to see him, and he thus 
remained invisible to the eyes of the public. You would not then 
hear resounding on the boards the measured and heavy steps of this 
simulated shadow, which is all else but transparent and airy, not see 
a vacillating electric light, which serves but to show up yet more 
clearly the flesh and blood of this false paste-board-clothed ghost.” 
Signor Salyini anticipates the objections that devout and pedantic 
admirers will make, They will say, “Shakespeare desired it thus, 
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and thus we must do.” - “No,” he replies ; “he would have done 
otherwise, but was forced by the conditions of his time to make this 
concession to the public. Now that times have changed and taste is 
more refined, why not liberate ourselves from these shams, which to 
my idea do harm to the progress of truth and beauty in art? Ido 
not mean to exclude them entirely, as thus I should destroy the 
fundamental conception of the tragedy, but I should like to modify 
them so as to harmonise with modern exigencies. And what I say 
of this refers to all the supernatural and incredible things we 
encounter in the poet whose practical execution harms the ideal of 
the audience. That is why I allow myself to hide from the eyes of 
the spectators the death of Desdemona. Art is impotent to render 
truthfully this terrible struggle. To render it well, it would be need- 
ful to suffocate an actress each time that Othello is acted, and I do 
not believe, notwithstanding their love for their art and their venera- 
tion for the author, that I could cite one who would lend herself to 
this.” On this account Signor Salvini prefers to carry on the action 
in the background, and to leave its horrors to the fantasy of the 
public. Another scene in “ Othello” is entirely omitted by the actor, 
en the ground that this was purely written for an audience difficult 
of perception—namely, that in which Cassio relates to Iago his adven- 
tures with Bianca, misconstrued by the listening Othello. ‘ Does it 
seem probable,” says Signor Salvini, “that a man of the fiery and 
violent temper of the Moor could have restrained himself, hearing 
the story of what he deemed his dishonour from the lips of its 
author? To keep in this scene is to the detriment of Othello’s 
character.” He then proceeds to point out how in Cintio Giraldi’s 
legend, whence Shakespeare borrowed his story, this scene does not 
occur. 

Another licence Signor Salvini permits himself is in the second 
scene of the second act of ‘‘ Macbeth.” Is it probable, he asks, that 
Macbeth would have chosen to tell the tale of his bloody deed in the 
courtyard of the castle, where he might be overheard and also seen 
at any moment in his blood-stained guise, and thus lose the fruits of 
his deed? No; the first instinct of a man who has committed a 
crime is to hide himself, and the abuse of too frequent change of 
scene, common in Shakespeare, would in this case be only too amply 
justified. The actor goes on to say he could cite more such instances 
of anachronism or improbability, but he refrains. It is neither his 
will nor desire to criticise the great poet, whose faults, after all, are 
mere spots on the sun, that does not on their account the less 
illuminate the universe. He only desires to prove how thoroughly 
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he has studied his characters, how completely he has striven to realise 
the situations, ‘ Before undertaking the study of the characters of 
Hamlet, Macbeth, King Lear, and Othello, I consulted the legends 
whence. the poet had obtained his themes, I had all the English 
and German commentaries and criticisms translated for me, and read 
the Italian, French, and Spanish ones. The two first were obscure and 
so extraordinarily at variance among themselves that I could not 
form an exact criterion ; the Italian sinned from the same cause and 
from their pretensions to be an infallible judgment ; the French were 
vague, airy, and full of gallic fantasticalities. The descendants of 
Cervantes and Lope de Vega persuaded me most, but, all things 
considered, I resolved to interrogate no other commentator on these 
English works but Shakespeare himself. Oh, artists of the dramatic 
world, do not confuse your minds by seeking for the sources of his 
various characters! It is from his well alone that you can quench 
your ardour to know. Go direct to him, study him in every phrase 
with diligent patience. Do not tire. When you think you have 
done, recommence, persevere. Shakespeare is never studied too 
much,” 

Signor Salvini now proceeds to speak of “Hamlet.” This much- 
discussed, much-criticised play is that Shakespearean one perhaps 
the least adapted to commend itself to a Southern mind, which loves 
precision and clearness, and has little sympathy with the Northern 
twilight mists of thought. Signor Salvini has, however, honestly tried 
to think himself into Hamlet’s character, and has arrived at the result 
that the keynote of this play is the force of thought above action, 
He arrives at this by mental and physical deductions concerning the 
hero. Recalling what is related of his appearance, he decides that 
Hamlet’s temperament was of the lymphatic-nervous kind, of which 
the natural results are hesitations, a timorousness and uncertainty, and 
inaction. ‘ Well educated, richly endowed with imagination, his mind 
is in continual strife with his nerves and his scanty blood. He isa 
conception rather than a character. A man like Hamlet has never 
existed nor could exist. .. . Admitting him, however, as a possible 
character, every one will judge him under diverse aspects, as most 
persons interpret or represent him in diverse ways. He iends himself 
admirably to suppositions and conceits of which the author had pro- 
bablyno notion. One person wishes that he should become really mad, 
another thinks that he feigns it as a scheme ; another regards him as 
the adumbration of cold-blooded calculation ; another as the ardent 
investigator of occult things ; one as severe, another as dutiful to his 
mother; one as irreligiously reflective concerning holy mysteries, 
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another as devout ; in brief, Hamlet is the chameleon who changes 
colour according to the light in which he is viewed.” Let us consult 
Shakespeare, says Signor Salvini ; and the result of his investigations 
leads the actor to the conclusion that Hamlet feigns to be mad in 
order to carry out his father’s injunctions without making the change 
in his habits too remarkable, and that, in order to render his feigning 
more profitable, he elects to be a monomaniac, a mixture of extra- 
vagances and doubles entendre—in fact, the method in his madness 
which Polonius detected. Then, does not Hamlet himself bid the 
Queen tell her lord, “ That I essentially am not in madness, but mad in 
craft”? “After this confession,” writes Signor Salvini, “ how can any 
one persist in believing that Hamlet is really mad? It is certain 
that the constant tension of his researches often wearies his mind, so 
that he thinks to rave and goes in search of repose for his thoughts, 
be it in deriding the courtiership of Polonius, or in revealing 
ironically the simulation of his false friends, or in inviting the 
comedians to declaim a passage of dramatic poetry. A madman 
does not seek the means not to augment his madness.” In brief, the 
Italian regards Hamlet as one whose leaden weight of thoughts 
renders his body inactive and vacillating for action ; “ remove from 
him this burden, and as by enchantment you see him rush to act, and 
he is able to decide to kill the King simply when he learns that 
approaching death will make an end of thought. He says, ‘Venom, 
to thy work,’ to which I add, interpreting the value of this phrase, 
‘Destroy his life together with my hesitations.’ It is not easy to 
the artist to conceive and make manifest to the public this philoso- 
phical conception. It rarely happens to me that I can make it 
intelligible and clear to an entire audience. It is painful to an actor 
to read or hear such remarks as ‘ This is not the Hamlet of Shake- 
speare,’ without any explanation, thus depriving the studious artist of 
the opportunity of accepting or refuting the criticism. For me, I 
repeat, he is the force of thought above action. Free to others to 
think differently.” 

Macbeth’s character according to the Italian actor is the absolute 
antithesis of that of Hamlet. If Hamlet may be defined as “force 
of thought above action,” the conception of Macbeth may be defined 
as that of “ force of action above thought. It is always Shakespeare 
who leads me observe these things by his own words. Thus he 
makes his protagonist say in the second act : ‘ Words to the heat of 
deeds too cold breath gives. I go and it is done ;’ and in the third: 
‘Strange things I have in head, that will to hand, which must be 
acted, ere they can be scanned ;’ and again in the fourth act he 
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says: ‘The flighty purpose never is o’ertook, unless the deed go 
with it. To crown my thoughts with acts, be it thought and done.’ 
It seems to me that my definition has no need of further com- 
mentary.” 

Macbeth, he points out, is a man who would have hesitated at 
nothing. Had noble deeds been required for him to attain his end, 
he would have flooded the kingdom with them. If he hesitated a 
second before murdering Duncan, it was that he revolted at the 
thought of assassination, of killing without opposition. When he sees 
the spectre, what he craves is peace from such disturbances, not expia- 
tion. The upshot of his conversation with the doctor proves, ac- 
cording to Signor Salvini, that he does not repent of what he has 
done, but that the visions disturb him, and that he defies them, com- 
bats them, and conquers them with his strong spirit. ‘“‘ He is grand 
this sanguinary ambitious man!” But superstition is his Achilles’ 
heel, and by it he falls. “If I sought a comparison with a similar 
character, I should cite the son of Pope Alexander VI., the famous 
Duke Valentino, Cesar Borgia, who, like Macbeth, could find no 
other means to maintain his power but poison and arms ; but he 
committed low deeds and obscenities not imputable to Macbeth, and 
therefore the usurper of the Scotch throne, for all his ferocity, ap- 
pears more majestic. When I read this grand tragedy for the first 
time, I expected to see the somnambulist scene of the wife followed 
by one of the husband, and it was quite difficult to persuade myself 
of the contrary. It seems extravagant this effect produced on my 
mind, but yet it seems to me justifiable. The somnambulist scene 
takes place at the beginning of the fifth act, and up to then neither 
the waiting-maid nor the doctor has given a hint of such a condi- 
tion. No one expects it or has reason to foresee it.” It is Lady 
Macbeth who has ever been the strong cne, who has called him 
coward, laughed at his hallucinations, “ never a single word of re- 
morse or repentance from her lips. How then comes this resolute 
woman suddenly to falsify the terrible but grand impression the 
audience has gained of her up to now? And why has the author, 
ever rigidly observant to maintain his characters the same from 
beginning to end, made an exception for Lady Macbeth? Is it ill- 
ness that makes her weak and vacillating? It may be ; but this scene 
seems to me originally composed for Macbeth, and afterwards 
changed for the benefit of some actor (actresses were not then em- 
ployed) who, perhaps, did not think the part he had to sustain 
sufficient. I thank him from my- heart for having taken it from 
Macbeth ; the burden of this rdle is sufficiently exorbitant.” 
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An original idea certainly on Signor Salvini’s part. What will, the 
Shakespeare critics say to it? 

Upon no character is the Italian more interesting than that of 
Lear, which, after Othello, is his finest impersonation. As is well 
known, his rendering differs in essential respects from the traditional 
one. The play of “‘King Lear” is for him the embodiment of the force 
of human ingratitude, and in his renderings he remains ever faithful 
to the keynotes he thus establishes for himself. Lear’s act in dis- 
tributing his kingdom between his children, judged by so many 
commentators as one of mental alienation, has ever seemed to Signor 
Salvini as the natural act of a generous and confiding heart. In our 
days such an act might be foolish, when daughters receive a perhaps 
too liberal education, and a change of affection could arise ; but in 
those times, with the ideas and traditions current then, the love and 
respect due to a father, and moreover a royal father, was little short 
of that due to the Almighty. And for the same reason Signor 
Salvini finds it quite natural that Lear should disinherit Cordelia, 
who offended against all custom and good breeding in thus insulting 
him before his whole Court. His action to her may be called irate 
and unreasoned, but never foolish, and it is but natural to a proud, 
impetuous, violent, and autocratic character. “Neither must we 
judge Lear in other respects like an octogenarian of our day. Most 
actors represent him as senile in body and mind. _I, on the con- 
trary, hold him to be one of those centenarian oaks from which the 
violence of the winds and the fury of the storms may pluck the leaves, 
but whose stems and trunk remain vigorous and tenacious.” In those 
times old men were more robust and vigorous. How could Lear be 
feeble and go to the chase or ride on horseback, as we learn he did? 
Further, how could a weak old man resist all the mental emotions 
and privations he is made to endure? And the Italian then proves 
by quotations from the play that this view of Lear as feeble in body 
and mind is not justified. He goes on: “Let us now look at it 
from the zsthetic point of view of histrionic art. When the public is 
presented from the beginning with a poor sickly old man, paralytic 
and asthmatic, imbecile and bowed down with the weight of years, 
whence should the contrast come? Whence the interest and com- 
passion for his successive ill-fortunes? Such an old man would 
simply weary us, and we could only wish him the release of 2 speedy 
death, for he is too far gone to feel the bitterness of his woes. Be- 
yond doubt this tedious effect is produced on the audience if we 
represent this character after the mode of various contemporary 


actors, based upon the pernicious custom of imitating each other. 
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«++ To my mind, it is needful to make the public understand how 
King Lear, although so generous, remains ever the majestic -irascible 
autocrat we learnt to know in the first act ; how in the second, feel- 
ing keenly the double and backsliding ingratitude, he becomes more 
father than king, and how finally, in the third act, his physical suffer- 
ings making him forget somewhat his moral ones, he is altogether the 
father, and shows himself as a man who reacts against rebellious 
nature. These three phases of Lear’s character are precisely those 
which prevent monotony, and which, I repeat, render his figure interest- 
ing and not painful. Behold therefore the necessity of representing 
him as robust and strong in the beginning, distressed and agitated in 
the next, enfeebled and touching in the end. I do not think to err 
when I say that the artistic difficulty of the réle consists not in inter- 
preting it, but in following these three phases. There is in dramatic 
art a familiar precept that enjoins the gradual augmentation of effects 
as the action unfolds, so that the catastrophe becomes more incisive, 
and every artist should reserve his powers towards this end. In King 
Lear it is impossible to observe this precept without falling into impro- 
bability ; it prescribes just the contrary, since King Lear is vigorous in 
the first act and must gradually decline. There are some who repre- 
sent him as a lunatic, which is a fault ; some as a demoniac, which 
is an error. To me his mind seems unhinged by ingratitude, and 
strengthened by the adversity of the elements. It it were not so, the 
mere sight of Cordelia could not restore him sv quickly. His is 
merely the bewilderment of an overtaxed brain, which resumes its 
normal state when in the filial reverence and affection of Cordelia it 
finds the salutary herb.” The greatest difficulty of all, says the actor, 
lies in the fifth act, the need to lower the effects as commanded by 
the play, to heighten them as commanded by histrionic art—in fact, 
through physical weakness to reveal once more the last flickering 
of an expiring torch. How this should be done, says Signor Salvini, 
cannot be taught ; it is a question of feeling and inspiration. “And 
it was this inspiration I had to wait for for five years, and perhaps after 
all have waited uselessly, since it is not certain that I manifest to my 
audience this my conception of the role. I do not deny that the time 
is long, and that, if all the interpretations of great characters should 
occupy so much, the repertory of an artist would be very limited.” 
Even now, he adds, he cannot feel sure of himself in this réle, so 
strongly does he feel its difficulties, and has to trust at the last to his 
nerves and his momentary emotions. Yet another point he would 
emphasise—namely, that though he persists in representing Lear at 
the beginning as robust, he does not admit that he kept so to the end, 
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and would be able to carry the dead body of Cordelia, as all other 
actors represent. ‘ My confréres must forgive me; but how is it 
credible that an old man, broken by so many misfortunes and so 
near to death, could have such herculean strength? And you, critics, 
should more than all admit the improbability of such an action—you 
who desire the protagonist to be feeble from the beginning. I think that 
Lear, not allowing any one else to touch the beloved body, must drag 
it with difficulty, nor hide this extreme difficulty from the specta- 
tors, which to my mind gives greater naturalness to the act and 
increases the effect. And now I crave eternal peace for this generous, 
proud, and unhappy king, desiring that he should revive by means of 
the breath of some artist who, better than I, can render him admirable 
and pitiful.” 

That Signor Salvini’s conception of Othello is a noble one, that 
he does not represent him the feeble plaything of inane jealousy 
our actors habitually do, is well known. He takes Coleridge’s view, 
that Othello’s agonised doubt is something far removed from this 
lower feeling. His character, according to Salvini and Coleridge, was 
noble, naturally trustful, retaining a kind of great innocence of soul ; 
for though he had known ill fortune he had not known evil. He 
therefore believed all men true who seemed true, and hence Iago 
could take him in. Not the Iago, however, as he is usually and 
falsely represented. Signor Salvini shows how he should not be 
brought on the stage as the traditional villain. He should be so 
represented that he takes in the audience also, so that they too must 
remain in doubt whether he speaks true or false. As ordinarily repre- 
sented, he makes Othello appear a fool; for how could he credit or 
hold honest this patent Mephistopheles? He ought to be a medal 
on which is chased on the obverse a cross, on the inverse a Lucifer— 
Faith and Falsehood. If he is not rightly played he does incalculable 
harm to his captain’s simple character. Love, not jealousy, is for 
Signor Salvini the keynote of the play. Othello’s love for Desdemona 
is the love of father, son, brother, friend, as well as husband. She 
is for him the embodiment of peace, his haven of rest. “It isa 
great error to regard him as the embodiment of Southern jealousy. 
Othello was neither more nor less jealous than any man would be 
who adored his wife, be he Southerner or Northerner. Why? Because 
he suspected. But has he not heard enough insinuations to lead 
him to suspect? . .. To my mind he has heard enough to make 
a Mormon suspect !” 

His love was poetical and not sensual; his was not the vulgar 
jealousy of knowing that another possessed his wife, but the agony 
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of losing the fount of his life, the treasure of his heart, in which he 
would live and die. He is irascible, vehement in his ire, but even in . 
his crime he is true to that loyalty of mind which, according to Signor 
Salvini, is the keynote of his character. He constitutes himself 
Desdemona’s judge and executioner because he cannot tolerate that 
she who has betrayed father and husband should live to betray others. 
In the interest of society he kills her. His error made clear to him, 
he remains loyal ; he neither desires to excuse nor extenuate his action, 
and prefers only to kill himself as he preferred himself to kill 
Desdemona. On the subject of these two deaths, Signor Salvini says 
he is impelled to go into more personal details than he cares for, but 
he finds it needful to explain why he has departed and ever shall 
depart from the traditional modes of acting. For tradition, he frankly 
declares, he cares nothing unless it rests on reason, and in these 
cases he does not find any reason. Now in the case of Desdemona’s 
death it is commonly supposed that, seeing her suffer too much from 
the slow process of suffocation, Othello thrusts his poignard into her 
bosom. This, says the Italian, is in direct opposition to his determi- 
nation not to harm her snow-white breast. It is true Othello says: 
“T would not have thee linger in thy pain, so—so ;” but this does 
not argue that he stabbed her. In his opinion the “so—so” indi- 
cates his action of putting his knees on her breast to accelerate the 
end. How severely this action of Signor Salvini’s has been criticised, 
how entirely its motives have been misinterpreted, we all know. “In 
any case,” he says, “killed thus or thus, she speaks again. Oh 
blessed genius of Shakespeare, why dost thou give us so much to 
think of by thy fantastic flights! Thou hast desired, though knowing 
its improbability, to give the last touch of generous goodness to thy 
Desdemona by letting her accuse herself of homicide, so that her 
cruel but ever-dear husband be not punished. It is a sublime idea 
thou wouldst manifest, but to the detriment of truth.” 

And now as to his own mode of dying. His reasons for adopting 
it are threefold, derived in the first instance from the customs of the 
African peoples who disembowel or cut the throats of their enemies ; 
the second, that the shape of their weapons lends itself more to cutting 
than to stabbing ; the third, that Shakespeare does not impose the 
manner of killing, but simply lets his hero say, “I took by the throat 
the circumcised dog and smote him—thus.” “ Since, therefore, he 
indicates the throat, it seems to me quite natural that the action fol- 
lows the idea, and that the stroke given thus is given to the throat. 
A fourth and last reason is that the opponents of my mode of death 
adduce only two frivolous reasons for not admitting it, and they are 
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that a man who has cut his throat can no longer speak, as if it was 
needful, in order to die, to cut the carotid completely, as if it were 
not enough to wound an artery. The other, still less convincing, 
touches the ridiculous ; it is tradition, to which, with all due respect, 
I cannot submit myself.” 

Thus Signor Salvini. That an actor so mentally and physically 
‘ gifted should now be bidding farewell for ever to the stage is a 
circumstance that cannot be too much deplored, and our regret is 
~ but increased by reading his papers and learning what careful thought 
and study has been bestowed on his splendid impersonations. 


HELEN ZIMMERN,. 
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HISTORY IN LITTLE. 


Part II. 


HE thirty years’ convention between Biella and the House of 
Savoy ended in 1409 ; but as it had worked well it was renewed, 
the Biellese now taking the oath of allegiance for perpetuity. They 
included, as before, the circumjacent towns and villages over which 
they claimed local lordship. In 1427 Amedeo VIII. took from 
Biella one or two of her little townships to give them to the old hard 
mistress Vercelli, besides levying a tax which crippled the resources 
of the Biellese commune. At the same time remonstrance or 
interference was strictly forbidden. Vernato, a small insignificant 
hamlet, proved however to have the heart ofa giant if but the stature 
ofa pigmy. She boldly sided with Biella in her griefs, and entered 
into an alliance—illimitably funny considering the size of the 
contracting parties—wherein she agreed henceforth “to share her 
burdens and her honours, her vicissitudes of fortune either for good 
or for evil, her pleasures and her pains, her privileges and her 
tributes, her immunities and her expenses, her freedoms and her 
charges, her exemptions and her imposts.” 

So things went on, til! one of the communities, carried along by 
Biella in her train, revolted from her authority, and set the thorns 
beneath the pot crackling loudly. This was Andorno. 

In the first compact of 1379, Andorno was included as not only 
yielded with Biella to Savoy, but also as under the power of Biella 
for the administration of justice—a most important as well as a 
most cherished right—and for the regulation of her own communal 
matters. Also she was rated at a yearly impost of three hundred 
golden ducats, as her quota of the hearth-tax imposed by Amedeo 
on Biella. Now in those days, “when money was scarce, and 
consequently dear, agriculture almost entirely neglected, the art of 
stock-raising and herding forgotten, when arts and industries were 
abandoned, and the expenses for fortifications and other things 
always on the increase,” a sum of three hundred golden ducats from 
such a place as Andorno was a very large one to raise. On account 
of this tax, then, as well as for the insult offered to her independence 
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in the matter of her criminals, and the damage done to her prosperity 
by the suppression of her weekly market which she had had from the 
most ancient times—suppressed to enable that at Biella to flourish 
more vigorously—Andorno rebelled. She also, with no light loss to 
herself, had freed herself from the chains of the Church at Vercelli ; 
and she had no idea of submitting to a new feudal lord in the person 
of the commune of Biella. She rebelled in vain. Amedeo VIII., the 
Peaceable, instigated by Biella, which after all was the more important 
town of the two, forbade the Andornese to hold their weekly market ; 
and the Bailiff of Bruges came into the recalcitrant valley, where, 
assembling the men in the market-place, he ordered the men gathered 
round in an agitated crowd to submit themselves to Biella ; to accept 
her suzerainty in the matter of justice, taxes, laws, and the like ; and 
to take the oath of allegiance to the House of Savoy, together with 
and under the leadership of the Biellese notables. 

But the hardy Andornese honoured their local liberty before all 
else, and preferred to be torn away from their lands and families 
rather than forego the rights of a free commune and free citizens 
self-governed at the bidding of that arrogant little city on the heights. 
Biella arrested the consoli or chief men of Andorno, and took them 
before the chief judge of the district, who refused to release them 
until they had taken the oath required. Oath or no oath, bending to 
the storm they could not resist, or standing erect under pressure, 
the Andornese had always the intention to rebel, and the hope to get 
free. Quarrels between them and Biella were rife ; and the sovereign 
was perpetually called on to settle disputes which must have seemed 
to him something like the quarrels between the pigmies and the 
cranes. All his awards were in favour of Biella. The sacredness of 
authority and the right of might had to be upheld at all costs ; and 
the virtues of patience and submission are those on which all rulers 
of all times have laid the greatest stress. Nothing, however, quenched 
the indomitable spirit of the Andornese, and when, in the last appeal 
to the supreme authority, Biella was once more upheld in her 
tyranny by Duke Charles I., the Warrior—he who had at first allowed 
the Andornese to hold their weekly market, and then had revoked 
the patent—they broke out into open violence; and confusion, 
murders, vendettas, and aggressions of all kinds were the order of 
the day. Then Biella thought to take the thing seriously in hand, 
and quell for ever the spirit of rebellion which in her own case had 
brought her liberty, autonomy, success ; but with which, in the case 
of her “ vassal,” blood and fire were not too strong measures to deal. 

One morning at the end of February 1486 a numerous caval- 
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cade set forth from the gate of Riva di Biella to force on the reluctant 
little township the ducal patent which deprived it of its rights and pri- 
vileges. The mayor and the judges, the leading men of the commune, 
the guards and men-at-arms told off for their service and protection, 
and half the male population of Biella, poured forth from the city 
gates while the morning sun shone on the snowy hills around and 
brightened every branch and twig of the frosted trees. With tramp 
of horse and clattering of arms, with tread of men and loud hum of 
voices, they wound up the steep way by the side of the dashing 
Cervo, and so into the valley where the rebellious Andornese talked 
sedition and practised defiance, and would not submit tamely to loss 
and wrong. The great bell of Andorno sounded loud and long. It 
was the tocsin—the signal which each man of the community had 
sworn to obey, whenever it should sound, as to-day, summoning 
them to fight for their liberties. From mountain height and narrow 
valley they all came pouring down ; till every male capable of bearing 
arms stood in a serried mass in the Piazza to oppose the Biellese host, 
defying both the ducal patent and the men-at-arms, They would not 
obey the one and they would not yield to the other. Let God defend 
the right—and have at them with a will ! 

The fight to-day in the beautiful valley of Andorno was long and 
hard, but it ended in the defeat of the Andornese, among whose 
seven dead history records the name of one woman. Let us give 
her the honour she earned that day under the shadow of the 
mountains and for the priceless gain of freedom. Other women have 
had their immortality, why not poor Agostina Levera? this obscure 
Piedmontese heroine, fighting for the liberties of her native township 
as Boadicea fought for her kingdom, as Joan of Arc fought for her 
country. It was but a poor, unnoted, obscure little life that went 
out under the sunshine of that February day, but individual worth 
is not measured by cosmic value, and an obscure heroine is as 
great in herself as, if less important to others than, the most famous 
of history. 

Biella won in the fray, but Andorno was none the more submis- 
sive. The valiant little place still stood out, and at last the Warrior 
Duke appointed a Commission of his own to inquire into matters 
from a disinterested point of view. On this Commission, by the way, 
served Matteo Meschiatis, brother of the Augustine friar who wrote 
“ Dies irze, dies illa.” The result was, of course, the continued sup- 
port given to Biella. And the Duke, though he was wise and just 
and made good laws—specially one against fraudulent bankrupts—— 
endorsed the verdict of his Commissioners and forced Andorno to 
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submit. This was the Duke who called himself King of Cyprus on 
the death of his aunt Caterina, the widow of Luigi di Savoia, who was 
said to have been poisoned (1490) by his old enemy, the Marchese 
di Saluzzo, whom he had conquered and despoiled. He was buried 
at Vercelli, where his tomb still is, and he was the father of 
S. Amedeo. 

Meanwhile great things were stirring the deeper waters of Italian 
life. Lorenzo de’ Medici in Florence broke all the laws and fostered 
all the arts, and Savonarola refused to give him absolution unless he 
repented and restored what he had taken from others. The Borgias 
in Rome disgraced the humanity they outraged and degraded. The 
Turks were to the front, and both Venice and Naples trembled at 
the power of the Crescent which the Cross had not yet subdued. 
St. Peter’s was built, and Michael Angelo and Raffaelle stripped the 
palaces and temples of the old Romans to adorn the churches and 
houses of the new. Lucrezia Borgia had lived and died, leaving a 
name which has become a byword until of late years, when her 
repute has been rehabilitated. The French had poured into Italy 
under Charles VIII., and after triumph and conquest, ravage and 
retaliation, had been forced back to their own homes. Down in our 
small villages and towns beneath the shadow of the mountains, 
echoes of these larger strifes troubled the quiet days of citizen and 
burgher, and no one knew whose turn would come next, and where 
the violence of lawless men would end. Between Andorno and 
Biella nothing was changed. In 1561 the hatred of the Andornese 
against the men of the rival city was so great that they declared they 
would rather give themselves up to the dreaded Turk than submit to 
their old enemy not three English miles away. By dint of their con- 
stancy, the struggle having lasted for one hundred and eighty-two 
years, they finally got freed and were given their own autonomy. So 
now Andorno was suffered to have her municipality ; her own statutes, 
administration, and administrators ; her weekly market ; her laws, 
lawgivers, and executive ; and to be free of Biella save in the general 
business of the State, as relating to the sovereign House of Savoy, 
the officials of which resided at Biella. 

Hard conditions, however, were made; and if the Andornese 
wanted their local liberties they had to smart for them pretty 
sharply. ‘They were obliged to pay a yearly tax of a thousand golden 
crowns and of a hundred waggons of salt, and to bear their share in 
all other taxes and imposts. And this was almost like grinding them 
to powder. Then came a famine, as the natural consequence of these 
long-continued wars ; and miseries of another kind were heaped on 
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them. Wanting the first necessaries of life, they starved and died like 
sheep. The old people and the little children fell off first; and the 
strong men followed. But still the courage of this brave little place 
never failed its stalwart sons, and they pulled through their bad time 
like heroes, content if they had but Liberty. Of all small local 
histories there is surely none which shows a more manful spirit, more 
courage, tenacity, devotion, and high-heartedness, than that of this 
small, unknown, obscure Piedmontese township ! 

There is a grim little story of this time—how Don Emmanuele di 
Savoia died in 1652, in Andorno, in the most miserable condition. 
He was left for four days in a wretched cabin, no one offering to 
bury him ; and at last he was buried with ignominious parsimony by 
the commune. The original document is so odd that I give it as I 
find it in “ La Storia di Biella,” by Severino Pozzo; from which 
book and Sismondi’s “ Italian Republics,” together with Gallenga’s 
“ Fra Dolcino,” I have taken most of my material, save what I picked 
up by word of mouth on the spot :— 

“ Excellentissimus D, Emanuel a Sabaudia, filius Celsitudinis 
Caroli Emanuelis Ducis Sabaudiae, soluit Deo debitum refectus 
sacramentis et die octava exportatus statim in campanile a 6 ore di 
notte in una casia ove stette 4 giorni e nessuno cercava di farlo 
sepellire, che toccd alla comunita a farli il funerale, ciot misero X torchie 
di oncie 10 l’ unae il sabato poi di notte li 12 sudetto per aver io 
detto di farlo portar fori di chiesa non che del campanile perch? jam 
fetebat, andd Giovanni Virla ed il staffier Vercellono a cacciarlo in un 
monumento di mio cognato, e il Cay. Pissina mandato da madama 
per soccorso con 100 doppie non spese un soldo, anzi portd via tutte 
le sue robbe, mobili di casa e cavalli, meno pagd nessun religioso, 
ma come dico fii sepolto miseramente. Talis vita, similis exitus. 
(Io Petrus Franc. Bagnasaccas Concuratus. )” 

We must now go back a little way. In 1527 Filippo Torinella, a 
noted free-lance from Novara, ravaged all the lands belonging to 
Biella, and prepared to attack the town itself, but was bought off by 
a gift of 3,150 florins. He then withdrew to beyond the Sesia, where 
he promised his soldiers a rich booty; and performed his promises 
at the expense of the unhappy citizens and cultivators of the district 
round about. In 1521—to go back a small step still—Marshal de 
Brissae, who had command of the French army in Piedmont, came 
to Biella and concluded a secret alliance with Filiberto Fieschi, il 
Marchese di Masserano, on condition of certain moneys to be paid 
to the Most Christian King (Francis I.), and certain services to be 
rendered by the Marchese, the Biellese, and ¢u/tf guanti for the 
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honour of the alliance. In return for which black-mail they were to 
be held free from sack and pillage. But after a time il Marchese 
Masserano began to play that double game which generally ends in 
losing the stakes, and, in trying to ride two horses at once, came 
ignominiously to the ground. Coquetting with Spain, England, and 
Savoy against the French, his schemes were discovered, and the King 
wrote to De Thermes, then governor of Piedmont, ordering him to 
seize the Marchese and take possession of the Castle and Piazza 
of Biella, where he was to be found, then to carry him off to the 
stronghold of Zumaglia. Accordingly De Thermes ordered twenty 
of his officers to put on coats of mail under their doublets, and go 
into the Piazza on pretence of having to speak to him, De Thermes, 
as he was dining with the Marchese. After which they were to post 
themselves, six by the door of the grand hall, and the rest on the 
stairs. His captain of the guard, with thirty trusty soldiers, was to 
come into the courtyard as if to accompany him on his afternoon 
ride. Two captains, with three hundred arquebusiers, were to be at 
two hundred paces from the castle, ready to swarm in at the faintest 
noise of resistance. All was done as was ordered, and the meshes of 
the net were securely laid across the feet of the Marchese. He, 
hearing an unusual noise below as the thirty soldiers trooped into the 
courtyard and disarmed his own guard, rose from table to go to 
the balcony and look out to see what it all meant ; when suddenly the 
twenty officers broke into the room and surrounded him and his son. 
And then De Thermes declared his orders from the King, and told the 
Marchese that he was his prisoner, and must be taken to Masserano— 
or Zumaglia, should that castle please him better. Fortunately for 
one poor victim of tyranny Masserano chose the castle of Zumaglia, 
by which the hideous fate of Francesco Pecchio was brought to the 
light of day and the execration of history. Francesco Pecchio, 
sometimes called captain, had incurred the wrath of the Marchese 
for having executed an order of Duke Charles III. against him; and 
the Marchese was not a man to forgive. He therefore had Francesco 
Pecchio assaulted by certain of his bravos as he went from Vercelli 
to Asigliano, and brought alive to the castle of Zumaglia, where he 
was cast into a small, dark, filthy dungeon, to be seen to this day. 
The horse was wounded and let loose ; and as it made its way home, 
bleeding and riderless, the supposition was natural that Pecchio had 
been set on and slain. Two men unfriendly to him were arrested ; 
tortured in the good old way ; in their tortures confessed themselves 
guilty of his assassination; and were hanged out of hand, to the comfort 
of the bereaved family. Some time after the wife married again ; the 
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sons came of age, sold the father’s lands and spent the money ; 
while poor Francesco Pecchio was living in a hole not six feet 
square, where his food—bread and water—was let down to him by a 
hole at the top, when it was not forgotten altogether. 

For twenty years this man lived in this manner, and when the 
French general took the castle he was found. White asa dead man, 
with long grey hair and beard, a living skeleton, blind, dazed, weak, 
alive and no more, the poor fellow was taken out of his living grave, 
cleansed, fed, and gradually brought back to humanity. But when 
he went back to his own old home, his wife refused to receive or recog- 
nise him, and his lands were denied him. He brought a lawsuit 
against both his wife and the holders of his lands; and recovered all of 
which he had been deprived. His wife was ordered to leave her 
present husband and take back her lawful skeleton ; the holders of 
his lands had to give them up, for all that they had paid for them 
honestly and the purchase-money had been spent. Sure never was 
there a more disastrous resurrection! but fiat justitia; and poor 
Pecchio had suffered so much it was only fair that he should be com- 
pensated in some sort at the end. The old castle is now a mere 
ruin, but part of the foundations can be traced, and this dungeon 
still exists. 

Of late years another little romance was connected with the castle. 
The people who passed below the hill on which it stands heard a dull 
thumping noise, which they thought to be ghosts or “ masche”— 
evil spirits—and from which they fled in terror; for ghosts are plen- 
tiful hereabouts and the “masche” are malicious. These ghosts, 
however, were substantial bodies of flesh and blood hammering at 
false money. After a time they were effectually exorcised by the 
carabinieri, who are not superstitious. 

The French stayed four years in Biella, and, invaders as they were, 
did a great deal ofgood in developing the Biellese resources, They 
set up a brisk trade between this city and Lyons, and gave the 
freedom of the city of Lyons to the Biellese traders who frequented 
her markets. Hence the expression “Francese di Biella.” They 
also improved the cloth-weaving which then, as now and for some 
centuries before 1558, when the Biellese were admitted as Lyonese 
citizens, was and has been the main industry of the town. So that 
out of evil came good, and from the invader national advantage. 

Laws were strict and savage in those days, even when they were 
made for the public good. In 1586, S.A. la Duchessa di Savoia, 
Margherita of France, made a severe decree against any one in Biella 
who should go about at night without a light ; and also commanded 
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all the foreign bandits then in the city to leave at once under pain 
of the harshest penalties. 

In speaking of laws we will muddle up our chronology a little. A 
century or two in these times, when history went so slowly, does not 
much modify the condition of things. 

“ Madama Reale,” Cristina of France, a kind of Messalina in her 
way—with as many lovers as there were handsome men who passed 
before her eyes ; and cunning little subtleties for those who might have 
inconvenient memories-——Madama Reale was very careful of the lives 
and morals of her subjects, as well as scrupulously exact in all her 
religious duties and tenacious in her beliefs. After the military night- 
call had been sounded no one wasallowed to go about the city with- 
out an open lanthorn under pain of a hundred golden crowns for 
each person, or “tre tratti di corda” in public (hoisting up to a cer- 
tain height by ropes) in default. Only two persons might go with a 
candle or a lanthorn, only four with a torch. The same alternative 
penalty of a fine or hoisting by the cord was awarded to inn-keepers, 
tavern-keepers, and keepers of hired chambers generally if they lodged 
or fed any “donna gioconda” ; if after the fifth hour of the night 
(eleven o’clock) they entertained any one not already in the house; or 
if they entertained any one who had a house in the city. Barbers 
were then surgeons ; “ but as, for the most part, they do not know how 
to read or write,” says Madama Reale, in one of her proclamations, all 
depositions made by wounded men are to be taken before a judge. 

The laws against gipsies and Jews were extremely severe ; and 
the condition of these poor people was pitiable beyond measure. 
Up to seven or eight years of age gipsy children went naked. 
The women, with their hair streaming over their shoulders or done 
up in grotesque masses, wore particoloured handkerchiefs on their 
heads, with heavy pieces of silver money as earrings and ornaments. 
The men had naked legs. They wore round the head a kerchief 
such as, at this day, may still be seen in Italy; and they were 
dressed in a red or bright-coloured long kind of tunic (géubéo) with 
huge silver buttons. ‘Their curly hair was worn long and flowing. 
They were great tinsmiths and horse-copers even in those days ; and by 
their “infernal arts” would make a worn-out old Rosinante look a 
brisk and lively filly. In 1539 a decree was made that, after sixty 
days from date, any gipsy found in a state of vagabondism should be 
sent to the galleys for six years. In 1619 they were forbidden to sell 
anything whatsoever, on the supposition that what they had was 
certainly stolen ; and they were ordered out of the country under 
pain of death. Honest folk were forbidden to dress or speak like 
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the gipsies ; and to kill one of them, evenin church, was not murder, 
and entailed no penalties. One decree ran: “That five days 
after date all gipsies were to leave the country under pain of the 
galleys for life, and if they made a noise or resisted they were to 
be killed.” 

The treatment of the Jews was just as bad ; but one humane 
government made a public declaration that it was unlawful to kill a 
Jew ; the same declaration also prohibiting the public beating of 
beasts of burden, dogs, and Jews. 

The Jews had to live apart from Christians, as they do now in 
many Continental towns. They were shut up in their always close 
and small Ghetto, and forbidden to leave it from sunset to dawn, or 
to open their doors or their shops, save in case of fire or thieves, 
when they might call for aid. Any Christian man or woman who 
went to them in their prohibited hours was to be fined twenty-five 
golden crowns, or be punished with “one tratto di corda.” No 
Christian could open a shop nor hire a chamber in the Jews’ quarter 
under penalty of fifty golden crowns. They could not build a 
synagogue, nor restore one already standing, without permission from 
the magistrate ; and whether at service or elsewhere, they must not 
raise their voices so that passers-by should hear them and be scan- 
dalised. A Christian entering a synagogue was fined ten golden 
crowns or “one tratto di corda.” Any Jew who blasphemed the 
name of Jesus, Mary, or the saints was, for the first offence, publicly 
tied to a column and kept there for three hours; then, naked to 
his waist, he was taken through all the principal streets of the city, 
and flogged with knotted cords to the sound of a trumpet telling the 
people what was happening. For the second offence, he was tied 
for a whole day to the column, and his tongue was pricked with a 
long pin, as well as having to undergo the scourging already spoken 
of. For the third offence, after the same torture, he was put to death. 
Three days of prison, with bread and water for food and a handful 
of straw for his bed, was the punishment of any who, from the morn- 
ing of Holy Wednesday to the sound of the bell on Saturday (eleven 
in the morning), the Sacrifice of the Mass—dared to leave the Ghetto, 
to open his shop, or to be seen at the window. They were obliged 
to wear sometimes a red scarf edged with white over their left 
shoulders ; sometimes, yellow hats for the men and yellow veils for the 
women ; sometimes it was a patch of yellow embroidered in silk or 
wool below the left breast ; and those who neglected this sign were 
imprisoned for three days on bread and water, fined a hundred lire, 
and otherwise evilly entreated. They were allowed no Christian 
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servants, and no Christian woman might nurse or tend their 
children—if, indeed, any could have been found who would :—this 
last under pain of public whipping and a fine of fifty lire. They 
could not carry arms unless on a journey; and then they were 
allowed only short pistols and small bows, which would not have 
been very effective against the better equipped; but they might 
travel without their distinctive badge, so as not to be molested. 
They might have no books save those allowed by the Christian 
Church, which excommunicated the Talmud—once, as Deutsch tells 
us, under the name and title of the Rabbi Talmud. These were 
part of the pains and penalties attached to race in these days of faith 
and the predominance of the Church. But they were brutal days 
all through ; and torture—such as the boots and public floggings, 
tearing with red-hot pincers and the like—was dealt out impartially 
to all criminals whatsoever. 

The credulity of these times kept pace with their barbarity. 
Sorcery, witchcraft, magic, astrology were articles of faith as fixed as 
belief in Christ and His Virgin Mother, in Holy Church and the 
relics of saints. And monsters born of women were common. One 
woman of Brescia gave birth to a cat, which lived for six months. 
A-child was born in Verona with two heads, four arms, four legs, 
and every member double ; and a boy was born with two heads, 
four hands, and six ears, of a woman who, after she had been 
married for six years, became a man. Another woman, who became 
a man at sixteen years of age, bore a child with a crown on its head. 
At Vercelli was born an ass with a human face and ass’s ears. At 
Constantinople a boy was born laughing, with a beard and two heads. 
A woman at Cosenza bore three children all bound together, and all 
speaking. A boy had the paws of a dog, two heads, stag’s feet, and 
an ass’s tail. He was a French prodigy. And another French 
production was one with the head of an ass, the ears of a leopard, 
sheep’s horns, owl’s eyes, a serpent’s tail, horse’s feet, and a human 
body covered with hair. Then three suns were seen at midnight at 
Milan, when many men on horseback caracoled in the air, and the 
statues of that city, going around, fought together. 

Now we will go back to the more orderly succession of times 
and the years. 

In 1522 the plague broke out again and visited Biella, but a pil- 
grimage was made by the citizens to the Santuario at Oropa, “and 
in a few hours Biella was delivered from the murderous disease.” In 
1596 it broke out again, when the church at Oropa was built as a 
prayer-offering ; in 1616 the sacred Image of the Virgin was solemnly 
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crowned ; and in 1620 the road was made from Biella to the Santuario, 
so that the people could go there with less fatigue and in greater 
numbers than heretofore. In 1632 the plague appeared again in one 
house in Valdengo ; and there is a curious little record of the exact 
dates of the appearance of the plague—when the infected were taken 
to the lazaretto made in the fields ; when the house was purified ; when 
others fell sick and were taken to the lazzaretto ; when the house was 
again purified ; and when, no one having died, no new cases having 
appeared, and all being healed, the house was finally declared safe 
and inhabitable by the Most Excellent Magistrate, and the poor 
people returned to their home. The scare had lasted from April 6 
to June 9. 

Vittorio Amedeo I. died suddenly in 1637 in Vercelli; and 
Marshal Crequi had the credit of having poisoned him at a supper 
to which the prince was invited. His widow was that Cristina of 
France, the sister of Louis XIII, of whom mention has been made 
above—the Madama Reale who was declared regent during the 
minority of her little five-year-old son, Francesco Giacinti. He 
dying a year after his father, the baby Carlo Emanuele was declared 
future Duke. Cardinal Maurizio however, and Prince Tom- 
maso, brothers of the late prince, published a manifesto in 1638 
nullifying the will of Vittorio Emanuele with respect to the regency 
of the Duchess, and declaring themselves, as “ Princes of Savoy,” the 
legitimate guardians of the future Duke. They entered Piedmont at 
the head of an army to give battle to Madama Reale in Turin; in- 
vested Chiavazza ; gained over Biella, Ivrea, Aosta, and Trino; and, 
on the night of August 27, 1639, Prince Tommaso scaled the walls 
and captured Turin, leaving Madama Reale scarce time to seek 
refuge in the citadel. Meanwhile Cardinal Maurizio was received by 
the Biellese with enthusiasm. Had he not, in 1616, made a pil- 
grimage to Oropa? “ But the hymns of joy, the voice of jubilee for 
the happy entrance into Biella of a prince of the Church and of royal 
blood, were changed to sounds of grief, inasmuch as the necessities 
of war caused to be imposed new and extraordinary imposts, new 
taxes, and new contributions, in which were inclided all merchants, 
all who followed any trade whatsoever, all who cultivated soil, which, 
by these repeated devastations, produced nothing.” 

It was the old sad story. The nobles fought for power, and the 
people paid with their blood and gold. The one side, at least, had 
success and glory; to the people there was only loss, with misery 
and heartbreak, which side soever won! 

In 1642, however, peace was concluded between Madama Reale 
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and her brothers-in-law. Prince Tommaso went off to the San- 
tuario at Oropa, where he offered to the Virgin the two standards 
he had taken in the fight ; and Madama Reale, not to be behindhand, 
took the shrine under her special protection, and made a pact with 
the Biellese council for its benefit. 

In 1616 the Spaniards invaded Piedmont, ravaged the Biellese terri- 
tory, and besieged the gallant little city itself; but before conclusions 
had been arrived at they drew off their forces for the more important 
siege of Vercelli. Here they were successful, and forced the town 
and garrison to capitulate. In 1644 they again came into the 
country, and this time took Santhia—now the peaceable junction 
where the branch line to Biella joins the main line from Milan to 
Turin. From Santhia they made frequent raids against the indus- 
trious and unhappy town, which only wanted to live in peace and 
do its weaving quietly ; and in 1647 they entered in force, causing 
terror and creating disorder, and in their twenty-eight days of occupa- 
tion doing infinite damage to men and things. Two years later they 
came again, when for forty-eight days Biella was delivered up to 
sack and pillage. And again one wonders how a man was left alive 
to carry on the business of life, or to form a nucleus for a future civic 
resurrection. The Spaniards went out as far as Cossila, the pretty 
little hillside village, where now the whole population employs itself 
in making stout-legged green rush-bottomed chairs, which overflow 
the whole country and are shipped off even to America ; but where 
then living was hard enough at the best of times, and an impossi- 
bility when those savage hordes were the masters of the situation. 
Wars continued without intermission. Now the Piedmontese and their 
allies, the French, overcame the Spaniards, and now the Spaniards 
overcame them. Villages were burnt, towns were pillaged, the 
country was ravaged, and violence was the order of the day every- 
where ; and when, in 1656, to all these miseries came the further 
scourge of the plague, then the cup seemed to be filled to the brim 
and_no space left for more bitterness to be added. 

There was, however, another little drop for Biella ; and this she 
applied to herself. It was a quarrel between the inhabitants of two 
different parts of the town, which ended in the creation of two 
factions, two centres, and the weakness which comes by breaking the 
bundle of sticks. 

Under the regency of Giovanna Battista, Queen of Cyprus and 
mother of young Prince Vittorio Amedeo II., son of that Carlo 
Emanuele of whom Madama Reale had been regent-mother, the 


land had peace, and there were no more wars to destroy commerce, 
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ruin agriculture, and bring the plagues of a hell upon earth on the 
sons and daughters of men. 

In 1682 the Marchese di Andorno, Carlo Emilio San Martino di 
Parella, whose arrest on suspicion of treachery and tampering with 
foreign powers had been ordered, managed to evade his pursuers 
and took refuge in the Santuario of Oropa. Here he remained in 
safety for two years, no one then being sacrilegious enough to put 
the civil law in force against any one who had appealed to the divine 
protection ; but when Vittorio Amedeo had come to his majority he 
sent a peremptory message to the Marchese, ordering him to return 
to Court, and guaranteeing his safety. But Parella would not obey. 
He had a wholesome fear of even the word of kings, and preferred to 
go off to Hungary and fight against the Turks. If he had to lose 
his life, he thought he would lose it as.a soldier and a gentleman, 
openly and in the sight of day. Dying secretly, either in a prison 
cell or by some subtle poison, was not to his taste. And his 
reluctance is a volume in one word, sufficiently expressive of the 
faith and morality of the time. 

In 1690, Louis XIV., no longer an ally but an enemy, sent 
18,000 men into Piedmont to sack and pillage all the places through 
which they passed and could overcome. But six years later the 
Duke of Savoy made an alliance with France and thus had leisure to 
turn his forces against Austria. Four years after, namely, in 1700, 
the war between France and Spain broke out, and Piedmont joined 
with France. But the pride of the Bourbons was too great for the 
dignity of Savoy, and Vittorio Amedeo broke from the alliance after 
a short three years. The reason was this. By the terms of that 
alliance the Duke was to be made generalissimo of the allied forces 
and to have supreme command of the joint army. But he could get 
no obedience from the French generals Catinat, Vaudemont, and 
Tessé ; and at Catinat’s request Marshal Villeroi was appointed both 
his own successor and the superseder of the Duke. Marshal Villeroi 
seems not to have been a success. “His warlike fame was very 
problematical,” says our history ; “‘and not knowing how to excuse 
the rout of the battle of Chiari, he wrote to the King saying that the 
enemy was apprised of all their movements and that it was impossible 
to make war if the Duke of Savoy led the army.” This quarrel was 
pretty enough as it stood, but when is added the fact (?) that the 
Cabinet of Vienna caused certain forged papers to fall into the hands 
of the French, by which it was made to appear that a truce between 
Austria and Savoy had been concluded, matters became doubly 
serious. Acting on these papers—forged or true—the French 
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disarmed the Piedmontese troops at the camp of San Benedotto and 
made them all prisoners, waiting for further orders. At this the 
Duke of Savoy, furious, declared war against both France and Spain 
(October 3, 1703), with only four thousand available soldiers to take 
the field! In this memorable declaration of war Vittorio Amedeo 
says: “Finisco di rompere un’ alleanza che fu a mio danno gia. 
violata. Preferisco di morire colle arme alla mano all’ onta di 
lasciarmi opprimere.” (“I have finally broken an alliance which 
already had been violated to my hurt. I prefer to die with arms in 
my hands rather than suffer myself to be oppressed.”) 

In less than a year after this gallant stand a powerful French. 
army besieged the capital, while the Duc de Feuillade crossed: Mont 
Cenis and invested Susa, and Vendomo beset Vercelli. He carried 
that city—so often carried before—on July 4, 1704. The garrison 
were made prisoners after being obliged to march out through the 
breach, the banners flying in the wind and flouting their misfortunes. - 
Vendomo left six hundred men at Vercelli, and marched against 
Ivrea with the bulk of his army. This town, too, he took ; making 
prisoners of the two heroic leaders, the Piedmontese Barone de Perrone. 
and the German Kirkbaum, who had vainly attempted a sortie. 

In the last days of September, five hundred men went against 
Biella, led by the famous Comte de Bonneval, afterwards known as 
Achmet Pasha. He was famous both asa Christian adventurer and 
a Mohammedan convert, for he embraced Islamism, as the phrase is, 
submitted to all the rites, was indefatigable in making proselytes, and, 
on the whole, one would say his last state was worse than his first. 

The French maintained great discipline at Biella. Life, lands, 
honour, and property were all respected with chivalrous scrupulosity. 
But heavy taxes were imposed ; and the Biellese commune was put to 
its wits’ end for means to raise the money so incessantly demanded. 
As the city was not large enough to house the whole number quar- 
tered there, the surplus spread themselves out into the adjacent 
towns and villages ; and among these the ancient foe Andorno had 
her share. 

On the night of August 29, 1706—two nights after an unsuc- 
cessful attack made by the French against Turin; which attack, 
though unsuccessful, had damaged the walls—four grenadiers, 
well armed, crept into the ditch of the demi-lune. Unseen and un- 
heard they crossed the counterscarp, and came over the ramparts to 
the small gate of the gallery which led ‘othe Piazza. Three others fol- 
lowed ; then ten or twelve, the darkness of the night favouring their 


movements ; and finally there came, stealing on in silence and 
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secrecy, such a number as enabled them to overpower the Pied- 
montese guard and open a way of entrance to the bulk of the army. 
They were already in force in the great gallery, and the city seemed 
predestined to fall into their hands, when Pietro Micca, a private in the 
artillery, and a native of the hamlet of Sagliano, close to Andorno, 
shut the door at the head of the stairs, and so checked them for a 
time. Behind that door was a mine which had been prepared in 
case of such dire emergency as this. Pietro and a companion— 
whose name history has not preserved, though it has preserved his 
testimony—heard the clash and clang of arms as the French soldiers 
marched up the gallery and came to the stairs at the head of which 
stood the door. Not a moment was to be lost. There was no time 
even to lay the train which should have ensured their own safety, if 
also the destruction of those others. Pietro called out to his com- 
panion: “ The match! the match!” The man hesitated and did 
not move. Then Pietro took him by the arm and thfust him out. 
“Get out of this,” he said. “ You are longer than a day without 
bread. Let me do this and save yourself.” (“ Levati dili! Tu sei 
pit: lungo che una giornata senza pane. Lascia fare a me e salvati.”) 

With this he took his match and fired the mine, sending himself 
and three companies of French grenadiers to eternity, and destroying 
four batteries of cannon. But he saved Turin, and the power of the 
Bourbons received its final check in Piedmont. 

Since then no wars have devastated this immediate part of the 
country, the towns of which have grown in individual prosperity and 
sunk in national importance. The only sign of war was when the 
French marched into Italy to meet the Austrians at Solferino and 
Magenta—as their wages taking to their own share that heroic Savoy 
which was the cradle of the Kings of Italy. Also when, in 1860, 
Garibaldi appeared, preaching resistance to the foreigner and raising 
the watch-cry of “ Rome or death,” these beautiful valleys and quiet 
towns re-echoed once more to the cry of war and the clang of arms. 

In 1772 Biella was finally separated in ecclesiastical, as she had 
so long been in temporal, matters from Vercelli; and since then has 
had a bishop of her own. 

Biella is now noted for her manufactures, of which her cloth- 
weaving is the chief. This cloth-weaving was of importance so early 
as 1348, when a set of laws was drawn up for wool merchants and 
weavers. By these statutes it was forbidden, under severe penalties, 
to make cloth of “ pelo bovino,” or of other animals not adapted 
for weaving ; also, to mix in with good wool inferior substances by: 
which the buyer should be deceived. Also, not only were those to 
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be punished who did not use good wool, but also those who sought 
to deceive the purchaser by false dyes. No weaver was allowed to 
begin a piece of cloth-weaving without taking oath that he would 
observe all the statutes of the council with fidelity and exactness, 
under pain of a severe fine if he missed. Strangers, on payment of 
a sum of money, might be weavers in Biella ; subject of course to the 
same regulations as those which bound the Biellese. The officers of 
the commune were forced to visit once a month all the cloth-weaving 
establishments in all their parts, to be sure that no dishonesty’ was 
afoot ; and the weavers were bound by oath to denounce any among 
them who wove with bad wool or with hair instead of wool, or who 
sold cloth of a bad quality. This and all other trades were here- 
ditary. In 1581 a law was passed which ordained that the exercise 
of the wool trade in Mosso—about ten miles from Biella—should be 
“ loyally and perfectly conducted as ought to be with good Christians.” 
The number of strands in warp and woof was rigidly set ; and woe to 
him who offended against any of these ordinances ! 

Now the mills are free, and weave good cloth or shoddy as they 
list ; and only public acceptance or rejection regulates the quality of 
their manufacture. 

These mills are worked by water power, and all stand by the 
side of the beautiful mountain rivers. And though it is impossible to 
say that no smoke at all hangs about them, only very little, like a 
light blue tender vapour, marks out their hidden chimneys. Perhaps 
the most important is that at Magliano, belonging to one of the 
Poma family. It is said to employ seven thousand persons; and 
in truth it is more like a small town than one mill, as you come 
upon it on turning down a sharp hill, the rising ground of which 
hides it from the high road and the public. 

Paper also was an important manufacture here so early as 1541, 
and is still of prime quality and sufficient quantity. Then there is a 
huge mill for making sweetmeats—-sugar-plums wrapped in printed 
papers which strew the roads all about Biella, like white leaves fallen 
from an unknown tree. All the towns and villages round about make 
cloth or hats or paper, or, as at Cossila, chairs. Not a place in the 
whole district is given up to idleness and the dolce far niente ; and the 
women work like the men. 

The men leave home and practise their trades in the local towns 
or even in France ; and the women are left to manage the little patches 
of land which every family owns as well as its own house. They plant 
and dig and reap and carry ; they cut the canapa or hemp, which 
then they spin into almost indestructible thread ; they plant and 
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care for the vines, make the wine, and tend the cows and fowls and 
sheep, and, in short, do all the farm, house, and agricultural work of 
the district. There is no beggary and no crushing poverty; but 
there is no wealth and very little even of peasant ease of circum- 
stances. 

The country all about is-lovely, At Zumaglia it is English park- 
like land, broken but not precipitous, with always that Pianura like 
a sea before you, and always the mountains behind and to the side. 
In the Val d’ Andorno—where that splendid granite is hewn out of 
the wayside—it is like Switzerland, and the little village of Rosazza 
is a model of beauty. This has been re-created by a noble-minded 
man of the same name, and is a monument of enduring merit. This 
public benefactor made the road up to the Santuario of S. Giovanni, 
which branches off from the Val d’ Andorno up the high mountain to 
the left ; he built bridges, made the Campo Santo, built the church, 
the court-house, private houses, and the like, all after the most beau- 
tiful models to be found in Italy reduced to the size convenient to 
the purpose. It is the cleanest and loveliest place in the world ; but 
in too narrow a gorge for the English to care to inhabit perma- 
nently. The road leads on to Domo d’ Ossola, Aosta, Courmayer, 
&c. But at the entrance to the valley, where there is an excellent 
hotel, we have a freer air, a wider view, and a more varied charm, 

There are three Santuarii belonging to this district—that of 
Oropa, that of Graglia, and that of San Giovanni, whence a road over 
the mountains leads to Oropa. These Santuarii give free lodging, 
butno food, to all pilgrims ; and on the roads all through the summer 
are to be met men and women performing their pilgrimage, footsore 
and weary, but spiritually content and happy. 

Charitable and educational establishments are everywhere ; and the 
whole tone of the country is independent, moral, industrious, peace- 
able, and satisfactory. At Zumaglia neither gendarmi nor carabinieri 
are to be seen, There is no need ofthem. The people take care 
of themselves, and crimes are almost unknown. All the same, crosses, 
eloquent of murders in past times—sometimes of accidents—are set 
thick about the wayside ; and there are ugly traditions of bygone 
crimes such as exist in all places under the sun. Such as it is, how- 
ever, it is a country eminently worth seeing, and but little known even 
by the Italian-English, for all the need they have of Italian resting- 
places for the summer heat. Here, at their very doors, they have a 
choice of stations, for the most part neglected by them and left only 
to the Italians themselves, 


E. LYNN LINTON, 
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CHARLES COTTON. 


T is not often that one writer in a literary partnership is so 
thrown into the shade by the other as in the ‘ Compleat 
Angler” Charles Cotton has been eclipsed by the fame of Walton. 
Beaumont and Fletcher, for instance, or the Erckmann-Chatrians, 
or Messrs. Besant and Rice in our own days, are popularly placed 
on the same level. Even anglers have acted unjustly to Cotton. 
While Walton’s praises have been sounded far and wide in verse and 
prose, and himself set forth as the “common father” of all fisher- 
men, the type of character to which all scholarly anglers should 
conform, unmerited neglect has fallen to the lot of Cotton. This 
has arisen partly from the Janus-like nature of his life and manners, 
in which he showed himself one moment a ruffling cavalier, by no 
means exempt from the vices usually ascribed to that character, and 
next moment appears as a friend of the guileless unworldly Izaak 
Walton. Partly, too, the forgetfulness which has overtaken his name 
may be due to the fact that his share of the “Compleat Angler” 
(Part II.)—although for practical common sense and anticipation of 
the present age we deem it a striking and valuable book on a craft 
which has been celebrated in so many treatises—contains none of 
those poetic, and at first sight unpremeditated, passages which are 
so attractive in Walton’s writing, and is deficient also in that spirit 
of love to God and man which forms a special characteristic of his 
partner’s style. Yet Cotton was a much more practised writer, and 
his works show a versatility and industry commendable in. one 
who has been so freely censured for his libertine and reckless life. 
Hawkins has indulged in conjectures upon what formed the bond 
of friendship between the two authors of the primer of angling. 
“ Mr. Cotton was both a wit and a scholar,” he writes, “‘ of an open, 
cheerful, and hospitable temper; endowed with fine talents for 
conversation and the courtesy and affability of a gentleman, and 
was withal as great a proficient in the art as a lover of the recreation 
of angling ; these qualities, together with the profound reverence 
which he uniformly entertained for his father Walton, could ‘not but 
endear him to the good old man,” &c, &c. The truth seems to 
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have been that Walton liked a cheerful companion, especially if he 
was a good angler, and that Cotton took care to betray no symptom 
of his lower and unworthy self while he conversed with the elder 
and more sedate man. But the bathos into which Hawkins falls is 
still more amusingly illustrated. After quoting Cotton’s declaration 
about his own ability to capture fish with the worm, more or less, 
during every day of the year, “those days always excepted that 
upon a more serious account always ought so to be,” the biographer 
adds, with the gravest countenance, “whence it is but just to infer 
that the delight he took in fishing was never a temptation with him 
to profane the Sabbath.” Such childlike moralising reminds us of 
nothing so much as the highly proper, if somewhat forced, morals 
deduced from Hogarth’s paintings by Dr. Trusler in a painfully proper 
and trite volume. Whether Cotton did or did not fish on Sunday the 
biographer had no means of knowing, and it would only have been 
wise in him to repress his bland observations on a point which, after 
all, it is of little consequence for any one to be informed about. It is 
worth remembering, too, that sport and recreation on Sunday in the 
Caroline days was judged by a very different standard from that which 
prevails at present among the Scotch and among many English 
people. In 1569 Elizabeth had specially licensed sports on Sundays, 
and in 1618 James I. published his “ Book of Sports,” as it is 
commonly called—a declaration of the different kinds of games which 
might lawfully be indulged in on Sundays. Nearer Cotton’s own 
time, in 1633, Charles announced by Archbishop Laud what sports 
should be encouraged on Sunday, “to refresh the meaner sort who 
labour hard all the week ”—viz. “ dancing, either men or women ; 
archery for men, leaping, vaulting, or any other such harmless 
recreation, May games, Whitsun ales, morris dances, and the setting 
up of May-poles and other sports therewith used.” It does not 
speak much for Hawkins’s sagacity that he should measure the 
morals and manners of one age by those of another. If such 
violent amusements as we have named were not only lawful re- 
creation, but were even to be encouraged in Cotton’s time on the 
Sunday, he may well be supposed not to have seen much evil in the 
quiet and contemplative practice of angling, supposing that he ever 
indulged in it. 

Sed hac hactenus. In one of the most beautiful parts of Derby- 
shire the family of Cotton was settled at Beresford Hall, and here, 
on April 28, 1630, was Charles Cotton born. He seems to have 
received a fair education, culminating in a residence at Cambridge, 
whence he departed to travel for a time in France. His reckless 
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merry disposition was ever plunging him deeper into debt, so that he 
was at one period actually confined in a debtors’ prison. Apart 
from pleasure, however, he is best known for his literary essays and 
love of angling. At the last he died in Westminster, 1687. Such 
is a brief outline of the life which the joint writer of the “ Compleat 
Angler” led. Doubtless it was at times, especially in London, a 
noisy racketing mode in which to fleet away life as men did in the 
golden days. Cotton is as distinctly inferior to Walton in moral 
strength as in literary style ; yet the latter was greatly attached to 
him, as appears from internal evidence. 

Cotton cannot have been very immoral to have been addressed 
with love by the grave and reverential Walton, as several passages 
show. ‘The river Dove flowed near Beresford Hall, affording plenty 
of sport, and perhaps suggesting to Cotton, when in manhood he 
devoted himself to literature, the treatise by which he is best known 
and so gratefully remembered by all fishermen. 

It is worth while completing the few facts known of his life by 
recording that he married in 1656, while dowered with very slender 
means of subsistence, a distant relation, Isabella, daughter of Sir 
Thomas Hutchinson, of Owthorpe, Notts. His father dying two years 
after this marriage put the young pair in possession of the family 
estate ; but as Cotton himself was impecunious at all times of his life, 
it is shrewdly supposed from the character of his father that the 
inheritance was not altogether free from mortgages and lawsuits. 
“The great Lord Falkland was wont to say,” writes Hawkins, “ that 
he pitied unlearned gentlemen in rainy weather. Mr. Cotton might 
possibly entertain the same sentiment ; for in this situation we find 
that his employments were study for his delight and improvement, 
and fishing for his recreation and health ;” and he adds in the same 
Philistinic spirit which we have reprehended above, “for each of 
which several employments we may suppose he chose the fittest times 
and seasons.” 

Turning now to the fruits of his study, his first essay in print 
seems to have been an “ Elegy on the Gallant Lord Derby,” which 
was followed by a pamphlet called “ A Panegyric to the King’s Most 
Excellent Majesty.” The first work, however, of any importance 
which he published can yet be read with pleasure. It is called “‘ The 
Morall Philosophy of the Stoics,” and was originally written in 
French “by that ingenious gentleman, Monsieur de Vaix, first 
President of the Parliament of Provence.” It was “ Englished by 
Charles Cotton, Esq.,” and was published by Henry Mortlock at the 
sign of the Phcenix in St. Paul’s Churchyard, near the little north 
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doorway—a shop soon to be rendered much more famous, as there 
also the “Compleat Angler” first saw the light. De Vaix’s book 
had been translated some sixty years before by Dr. James, the first 
keeper of the Bodleian Library, but the dedication of the little 16mo 
to John Ferrers Eyre shows why Cotton translated it anew: “This 
little thing that I present to you, and to the world in your name, I 
translated seven years ago by my father’s command, who was a great 
admirer of the author ; so that what you see was an effect of my 
obedience, no part of my choice, my little studies (especially at that 
time) lying another way ; neither had I so published it but that I was 
unwilling to have a thing (how mean soever) turned to waste paper 
that cost me some hours’ pains, and which (however I may have dis- 
guised it) is no ill thing in itself.” It treats of the advantages of 
reason, and is somewhat prolix, running to 118 pages. Probably the 
above extract will satisfy the reader. 

The next venture shows the looser side of Cotton’s mind. It is 
called “ Scarronides,”! a travesty of the first four books of Virgil’s 
* AZneid,” and is a mixture of genius, wit, buffoonery, and coarseness. 
Like many other books of the kind, it has been much relished, even 
by good judges. It undoubtedly suited the taste of the day, but is 
mostly too full-flavoured for our own age. Fortunately we have 
travesties of greater merit, free also from the obscenity which mars 
Cotton’s book. We will take a few comparatively innocent couplets as 
specimens of the poet’s manner. They describe the dawn of the 
ill-fated day on which Dido goes hunting with Atneas, when Venus 


promises her 
A match to go after her wonting, 
Into the woods a squirrel-hunting ; 


much of the fun of the burlesque consisting of minimising the heroic 
incidents of the epic :— 


Meanwhile the Sun, as it his Course is, 

Got up to dress, and water’s Horses; 

When out the merry Hunters come, 

With them a fellow with a Drum, 

Your Tyrian Squirrels will not budge else. 

Well armed they were with Staves and Cudgels ; ? 
Tykes too they had of all sorts, Bandogs, 

Curs, Spaniels, Water-dogs, and Land-dogs.* 





Printed at Whitehaven, 1776, for John Dunn (but there are no fewer than 
fourteen editions of the book) ; it is a creditable specimen of provincial printing. 
? A facetious translation of lato venabula ferro,” 
* Cnf, ‘‘odora canum vis,” 
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Those exquisite lines of Virgil— 
Et jam prima novo spargebat lumine terras 
Tithoni croceum linquens Aurora cubile— 

are metamorphosed into the following doggerel, the goddess being 
herself transformed into a country wench for the nonce :— 

Aurora now who, I must tell ye, 

Was grip’d with Dolors in her Belly, 

Starts from her couch, and o’er her Head 

Slipping a Petticoat of Red, 

Forth of her morning-doors she goes, 

In hasty wise to pluck a Rose. 
We are unwilling, however, to hang and quarter Virgil after such 
a fashion, while those who are enamoured of this style of poetry can 
find its type, and that much better executed, in “ Hudibras.” 

Another production which is equally humorous, and, we must 

needs add, equally disreputable for uncleanness of thought arid 
diction, is entitled “ Burlesque upon Burlesque ; or, The Scoffer 
Scoft ; being some of Lucian’s dialogues newly put into English 
Fustian. For the consideration of those who had rather laugh and 
be merry than be merry and wise. London, 1675.” It may be 
charitably hoped that a copy of this book never came into Walton’s 
hands, The treatise is an excellent example of work which in his 
later years shames a man and covers him with confusion at the 
thought of the time which has been so greatly misspent. upon it, and 
the mischief which he has done by thus hurling firebrands about him 
in print. There is an undercurrent of profanity throughout this 
burlesque which not seldom comes to the surface, even if we absolve 
its coarseness by the plea that it is only a true reflection of the 
manners of the day, As a sample of the piece the following amusing 
scene may be selected, where Jove sends Mercury to command the 
Sun to stop three whole days in his course. Having delivered the 
order, Mercury adds to the dismayed Sun-god :— 

Wherefore I think it thy best course is 

To let the Hours unteam thy horses, 

Get a good night-cap on thy head, 

Put out thy torch and go to bed, 
The Sun replies indignantly :— 


Tis an extravagant Command 

And that I do not understand, 

What I have done I fain would know, 
That Jupiter should use me so? 

What fault committed in my place 
To put upon me this disgrace ? 
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Have I not ever kept my Horses 
In the precincts of their due Courses ? 
Or, though twelve Inns are in my way, 
Did I e’er drink, or stop, or stay ? 
Bear witness, all the gods in heaven, 
If I’ve not duly Morn and Even 
Rosen and set, and care did take 
To keep touch with the Almanack ? 
What then my fault is, I confess, 
If I should dye, I cannot guess ; 
And why he should, much less I know, 
Suspend me aé officio. 
It sure must be a great offence 
Deserves the worst of punishments, 
As this is he on me doth lay 

_ That Night must triumph over Day.—P. 82. 


The Sun’s anger at the unreasonable command is somewhat amusing 
if we remember that in Homer, when aggrieved at another slight 
put upon him, he threatens to go down and shine in Hades instead 
of giving light to gods and men in the upper world, and has to be 
hastily appeased by Jupiter for fear he should carry out his threat. 
“The Wonders of the Peake” (3rd edition, London, 1734) is a 
much finer poem ; though, sooth to say, somewhat dull to our cen- 
tury, which is satiated with guide-books. It is dedicated to Elizabeth, 
Countess of Devonshire. Anglers will still agree with his lines on 


the Dove :— 
Of all fair Thetis’s daughters, none so bright, 
So pleasant none to taste, none to the sight, 
None yield the gentle Angler such delight. 


Chatsworth, too, is described, the wonders of the cave scenery 
in the Peak, and the like. . Cotton’s sentiments on this district suffi- 
ciently appear in the “Compleat Angler.” Another of his longer 
poems is “ A Voyage to Ireland.” His minor poetical works, which 
were published after his death, consist of eclogues, odes, letters, and 
translations from Catullus, Martial, Corneille, Guarini, and others. 
Some of these are unreadable at the present day, owing to the 
freedom of their language ; others, says Hawkins, are of so courtly 
and elegant a turn that they might vie with many of the lighter 
pieces of Waller and Cowley. We have always found wisdom and 
melody in his long piece on “Contentation,” addressed “to my 
dear father and most worthy friend, Mr. Isaac Walton.” Cotton is 
here. at his best. The poem was probably written in mature life, 
when he had discovered by bitter experience the vanity of wide 
desires and lofty ambitions. Therefore it may be regarded as a 
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palinode, and gives a pleasing idea of its composer when he had at 
length attained the philosophic mind. The following is no badly 
painted portrait of the happy man :— 


Who from the busy world retires, 
To be more useful to it still, 
And to no greater good aspires 
But only the eschewing ill ; 
Who with his angle and his books, 
Can think the longest day well spent, 
And praises God, when back he looks, 
And finds that all was innocent. 


This man is happier far than he 
Whom public business oft betrays, 
Through labyrinths of policy, 
To crooked and forbidden ways. 


How charming, too, is the couplet-— 


It is content alone that makes 
Our pilgrimage a pleasure here : 
And who buys sorrow cheapest, takes 
An ill commodity too dear. 


The point of the whole exhortation to contentment is contained in 
the pretty lines— 


He comes soonest to his rest 
Whose journey has been most secure. 


It is time, however, to turn to Cotton’s prose works. These 
show the versatility of his genius even better than the poems. In 
the “ Life of the Duke d’Espernon from 1598 to 1642” we have 
history written with gravity and judgment. “The Fair One of 
Tunis” is a translation from a French novel. ‘The Planter’s 
Manual, being Instructions for Cultivating all Sorts of Fruit Trees,” 
tells its own story. “The Memoirs of the Sieur de Pontis” is a 
biography of a soldier who served in the French army for sixty-six 
years, under Henry IV., Louis XIII., and Louis XIV. Cotton 
touched a softer topic in his “ Five Love Letters from a Nun to a 
Cavalier, done out of French into English. Printed for Henry 
Brome, at The Gun, at the West End of St. Paul’s; 1678.” The 
unfortunate nun takes much blame to herself in these letters, and 
shows boundless love to one who had certainly never deserved it. 
“ We cannot easily bring ourselves to suspect the faith of those we 
love,” she says. And again: “The delights of my love, I must 
confess, have been strangely surprising, but followed with miseries 
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not to be expressed.” Her philosophy is suitable to her sex. ' “] 
dealt too openly and plainly with you at first ; I gave you my heart 
too soon. It is not love alone that begets love ; there must be skill 
and address, for it is artifice, and not passion, that begets affection” 
(p. 109). Cotton bespeaks the attention of the reader in the preface 
to the “felicities and niceties” of these letters. They are not so 
impassioned as the outpourings of Heloise to Abelard; but these 
naive confessions are full of a graceful courtesy, and breathe a love 
truer, it may be feared, than his to whom she poured out her heart. 
At the end of the book is a curious advertisement of books printed 
“since the dreadful fire of London,” 1660 to 1678. 

Of all his prose works, his translation of Montaigne’s Essays is 
the best. Florio’s had become obsolete, but Cotton’s translation is 
yet in request ; and of all who have tried their powers at rendering 
the quaint humours of the old Frenchman into English, Cotton has 
probably approximated closer to their spirit, because his own dispo- 
sition was cast in much the same mould as Montaigne’s, and he 
possessed the same faculty of deeply enjoying the common things of 
daily life. Both are garrulous, and yet both can make good use of 
the “free franchise of silence.’ The sense of bodily pleasure is 
deeply ingrained in both men; “let us old fellows take the first 
opportune time of eating, and leave to Almanack-makers the hopes 
and prognostics ;” “I fear a fog, and fly from smoke as from a 
plague.” Cotton would heartily sympathise with his master ‘therein. 

Another work which must have been dear to the lighter moods 
of Cotton is ‘The Compleat Gamester,”! and probably few men of 
his time were more competent to write such a manual. Every here 
and there his practical knowledge of gambling peeps out, and over 
and over again he intersperses a moral, or a sarcasm at fortune, bitter 
evidences of the scathing fires through which he had been for so 
many years passing. The frontispiece is made up of gallants cock- 
fighting, card-playing, practising billiards, and other games, arranged 
in compartments. A long poetical account of this follows, written 
in a sententious fashion. “Gaming is an enchanting witchery, gotten 
betwixt Idleness and Avarice,” says the author. Then succeed the 
games, of which he treats in order. It is curious to find him only 


} «The Compleat Gamester ; or full and easy directions for playing at above 
20 different games upon the cards, with variety of diverting fancies and tricks 
upon the same, now first added, as likewise at all the games on the tables, 
together with the Royal Game of Chess and Billiards; to which is added the 
Gentleman’s Diversion on the Arts and Mysteries of Riding, Racing, Archery, 
Cockfighting, and Bowling.” 5th edition, r2mo; 1725. By C. Cotton, 
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naming some twenty games of cards. The moral which he appends 
to the section on bowls may serve to account for the soured manner 
in which he speaks of games and gambling as a whole. “To give 
you the Moral of it, it is the Emblem of the World, or the World’s 
Ambition, where most-are short, over wide or wrong byassed, and 
some few jostle in to the Mistress, Fortune! And here it is as in 
the Court, where the nearest are the most spighted, and all — 
aim at the other” (p. 224). 

Having lost his first wife, whom he tenderly loved,' he turned 
once more to the joys of gambling, with the natural result that he 
became more embarrassed than ever, and was even confined in 
London for debt. While at Beresford Hall he is said to have been 
obliged to fly from the bailiff into the refuge of a neighbouring 
cavern, where food was daily carried him by a faithful domestic. At 
length he married the Dowager Countess of Ardglass, who had’ a 
jointure of fifteen hundred a year, and was, we may hope, thus 
succoured in his greatest time of need. This lady survived him, but 
his children all sprung from the first marriage. They are named 
in the act of administration of his affairs as Beresford Cotton, Esq. ; 
Olive, Catharine, Jane, and Mary Cotton. Of the future fortunes of 
his descendants, Hawkins tells us, little is known. One of the 
daughters, however, married Dean Stanhope, and as his name is 
identical with that of Cotton’s mother, he may have been distantly 
connected with the family. 

The reader will have noticed that angling as one of the sports 
suitable for gentlemen is not named in the “Gamester.” This 
Cotton reserved for the work which has most redounded to his fame, 
the second part of Walton’s “Compleat Angler.” After the quaint 
fashion of the day, Walton had adopted him as his angling “son” ; 
so that Cotton dedicates his book to “‘my most worthy Father and 
Friend, Mr. Izaak Walton.” Not to be behindhand in courtesies, 
the latter rejoins, “ Let me tell you, sir, that I will really endeavour to 
live up to the character you have given of me, if there were no other 
reason, yet for this alone, that you that love me so well, and always 
think what you speak, may not for my sake suffer by a mistake iri 
your judgment.” From these and other expressions of the revered 
father of angling in the same address, it is very evident that 


1 The best and sweetest fair 

Is allotted to my share : 

But alas ! I love her so, 

.That my love creates my woe, 
The Foys of Marriage, by C. Cotton. 
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Cotton shows his worst side in his poetry. He has hardly done 
himself justice with posterity in thus pandering to the depraved taste 
of the age. This second part of the “Compleat Angler” was 
written in ten days, and is a wonderful proof of the author's 
versatility. He despatched it on March 10, 187%, from Beresford, 
and Walton dedicated the printed copy to him on April 29 of the 
same year, which would be thought expeditious even in the present 
day. The author modestly disclaims any rivalry with Walton ; he 
“would not pretend to give lessons in angling after him ;” but, 
knowing that he himself had all his life angled in some of the clearest 
rivers of the kingdom, he thinks that he may be allowed to give 
special instructions in the art of fly-making, and in using finer tackle 
than what pleased Walton. In form, Cotton’s book is a close 
imitation of Walton’s, the interlocutors being himself as Piscator, and 
the same traveller Viator who appears in the former part as Venator, 
and had been converted by Walton to the pleasures of fishing. It 
consists of twelve chapters, treating, not so much of fishing generally, 
especially the catching of the commoner fish, which had been 
taught in Part I., but after a preliminary chapter introducing the 
subject, a second gives an account of the principal rivers in 
Derbyshire, and of Cotton’s fishing-house, of angling for trout and 
grayling, and that chiefly with the artificial fly. A toothsome receipt 
is given in another chapter (Part II. x.) for boiling trout, an 
excellent mode of cooking the fish, as we can witness, if only it be a 
large trout. Worm and minnow-fishing for the same two generous 
fish conclude the treatise. It is worth noticing here that the kind of 
worm-fishing which Cotton recommends is almost, if not quite, 
identical with that clever use of this bait common in summer among 
the anglers of the present day on the clear still rivers of the Border 
and Lowlands. This, we hold, is the only sportsmanlike method of 
using worm for trout. Scented baits Cotton regards as useless ; this 
is the opinion of the best modern authorities ; “though I will not 
deny to you,” he adds, “that in my younger days I have made trial 
of oil of ospray, oil of ivy, camphire, asafcetida, juice of nettles, and 
several other devices that I was taught by several anglers I met with, 
but could never find any advantage by them” (Part II. xi.) With 
regard to minnow-fishing, however, Cotton was not quite so sagacious. 
He could not foresee the development of the system as seen in the 
fishing for S. ferox on the Scotch lochs at present, where boat after 
boat, through the long summer days, drags artificial minnows—angels 
or phantoms—up and down, till numbers of the best fish are pricked, 
harried, disturbed, and rendered incurably shy.” Indeed, Cotton had 
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no belief in an artificial minnow ; though we kill fish, he observes, 
with a counterfeit fly, “ methinks it should hardly be expected that 
aman should deceive a fish with a counterfeit fish.” In angling, 
however, as in most other sciences, @ priori ideas are untrust- 
worthy. 

To Venator, now converted to “as good, a more quiet, innocent, 
and less dangerous diversion” than his old amusement, Cotton, 
having casually met him in his own district of the Peak, promises 
directions “that my father Walton himself will not disapprove, 
though he did either purposely omit, or did not remember them, 
when you and he sat discoursing under the sycamore tree ” (Pt. II. i.) 
In the course of these remarks the character of Walton is beauti- 
fully limned by his friend and coadjutor in the “‘Compleat Angler.” 
In him, says Cotton, I “ know the worthiest man, and enjoy the best 
and the truest friend any man everhad.” And, again, in words which 
do equal honour to the disciple as the master: “ My father Walton 
will be seen twice in no man’s company he does not like, and likes 
none but such as he believes to be very honest men, which is one of 
the best arguments, or at least of the best testimonies I have, that 
I either am or that he thinks me one of these, seeing I have not yet 
found him weary of me.” And a little after we are told that Walton 
would not endure to be treated like a stranger, so true a friend was 
he. “The astonishment betrayed by Viator at the wonders or even 
the common sights of the Peak is sufficiently ludicrous, did we not 
know that, even in the next century, Scotland, with its lochs and 
mountains now annually visited by thousands, was only regarded by 
those compelled to visit it with a shuddering horror, He has 
actually accomplished, he tells Piscator, “ so long a journey as from 
Essex.” Here, again, we of the nineteenth century do not 
sufficiently bear in mind the state of English roads until the last 
sixty years. ‘The Peak mountains are alluded to with much distaste 
as “ Alps.” “I hope our way does not lie over any of these,” adds 
Viator, “for I dread a precipice.” As the traveller in the legend 
rejoices on being in a civilised land when he comes across a gibbet, 
so Viator is reassured at the sight of a church. “What have we 
here? As I am an honest man, a very pretty church! Have you 
churches in this country, sir?” and he again betrays his amazement 
in the remark, “If you will not be angry, I'll tell you ; I thought my- 
self a stage or two beyond Christendom.” Walton, it may be remem- 
bered, in his part of the immortal “ Angler,” is no refrainer from 
“small liquors” ; he loves his morning draught at the Thatched 
House in Hoddesdon, and we greatly fear would have scandalised 
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Sir Wilfrid and the Blue Ribbon Army at present in spite of his piety. 
So Viator and his new friend Piscator call at the Talbot with a 
“ What ho! bring us a flagon of your best ale!” which is drunk as a 
kind of compliment, amusingly enough, to the country, “ for a man 
should not, methinks, come from London to drink wine in the Peak.” 
And when, in the seventh chapter, a long and somewhat dry account 
of flies is given by Viator’s mentor, the former’s suggestion of “a 
glass and a pipe” is met with approbation. “I thank you, sir, for 
that motion,” says the raconteur, “for, believe me, I am dry with 
talking: here boy! give us here a bottle and a glass ; and, sir, my 
service to you and to all our friends in the South!” Nor need Viator 
ingenuously have remembered that he had eat “good powdered 
beef” at dinner “ or something else” (“ Any excuse will serve the turn,” 
we hear a modern teetotaller exclaim), in order to account for being 
thirsty. The two men had talked long, and done a good day’s fish- 
ing among the trout and grayling, and had earned the right to be 
thirsty. He who would deny them their glass of honest ale deserves 
the indignation which Sir W. Scott heaped upon Sir H. Davy, who in 
his “ Salmonia” only-allows his friends a pint of claret each at dinner. 

Cotton insists in their discourse upon what we have always 
regarded as the golden rule of fly-fishing, to stand as far back from 
the bank as possible. Ingenious diagrams to show the manner in 
which a trout can see a man near the water, but hidden by an inter- 
vening bank, have been published by Ronalds and others. Ifa man 
stands sufficiently far back he need not trouble his head about angles 
of incidence or laws of refraction, and if it be at all an angling day 
he will fill his basket with fish. At present we should take excep- 
tion to the statement that the Lathkin in the Peak district breeds 
the reddest and best trout in England. The Itchen, Teme, and one 
or two more streams of minor note and size would certainly van- 
quish its pretensions. We shall not here enter upon any criticism of 
Cotton’s method, directions, or the flies which he recommends, as 
we are not dwelling on the practical so much as the scholarly side of 
angling. But the particularity with which some of his flies are 
described is sufficiently amusing. It reminds us of a parish clerk 
long since gone to his rest, who was famous in Devonshire during 
his day for making the best “ March browns” in the country side. 
One day he confided their secret to a friend. They were made out 
of a very mangy catskin waistcoat which he had worn until it almost 
fell to pieces ! So Cotton recommends a “red-brown fly” for January 
to be made of “the dubbing of the tail of a black long-coated ewe, 
such as they commonly make muffs of.” The same fly for the next 
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month is to be fashioned of “ the black spot of a hog’s ear ; not that 
a black spot in any other part of the hog will not afford the same 
colour, but that the hair in that place is by many degrees softer and 
more fit for the purpose.” There seems here a justification for the 
old proverb about making a silken purse from a hog’s ear. The best 
of all flies, however, for a man to kill with must be with a “ brown 
that looks red in the hand and yellowish betwixt your eye and 
the sun.” Unluckily, Cotton does not impart the secret of making 
this phoenix. It resembles to our mind nothing so much as the 
Irishman’s “ fiery red,” with which he could kill a basketful when 
no one else could stir a fin. 

Although we poke fun at Cotton, it must be confessed that his 
directions for fly-fishing are sound in the main, and have been little 
improved upon during the two centuries which have elapsed since 
he wrote them, despite the flood of books on fly-fishing which has 
been descending in those years upon the devoted head of the scholar- 
angler.' The science itself has not appreciably advanced ; the 
method of tying flies, choosing patterns, &c. is much as it was, 
Every now and then an outcry is made among anglers about the 
need of a return to first principles, nature’s handiwork in the tints and 
make of flies. The storm passes by; and fly-fishers contentedly fall 
back upon the stock patterns of the tackle-sellers. Time, therefore 
has not dealt ruthlessly with Cotton’s directions. These, it must b2 
confessed, are still his chief justification for being bound up with 
Walton. ‘The haste of the composition of Part II. of itself precluded 
the insertion of such pleasing interludes as the gipsies and their 
roguery and the beggar’s contention (Part I. v.), Coridon’s song,: 
Maid Marian, and the like. Again, digressions such as that upon 
hawks and hawking, or the inquiry into the antiquity of angling, in 
which his “ father” might well indulge, were cut off from Cotton by 
the evil limits of time. His character would not lead us to expect 
the beautiful and more didactic writing which comes out in Walton’s 
eulogy on thankfulness or contentment. Nor did the younger man 
possess the same elevated thoughts and felicity of language which 
are apparent in Venator’s long speech in Part I. xvi. Again, Cotton’s 
sympathies with nature were not so broad as those of his coadjutor, 
who describes and dwells with fondness upon his “ pretty, airy 
creatures ” the turtle-dove, nightingale, robin, among birds ; or the 
“darling of the sea,” the hermit-fish, sea-angler, and others. We 
should be glad to hug Walton’s first part to our hearts without 

1 For these books, see the admirable Aid/iotheca Piscatoria of Messrs. Satchell 
& Westwood, which has recently been published, 
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Cotton’s addition were the latter’s directions ever to beconie anti- 
quated. It is quite easy to fancy an angler, and a “ compleat” one, 
without Cotton ; but such a delightful character could never live and 
enjoy his proper bliss without the charm of Walton’s prose and the 
music of his periods, and especially without the elevated sentiments 
of the “common father of anglers.” It may be that many of 
Walton’s paragraphs smack of the lamp rather than the primrose and 
ladysmocks, which are so frequently introduced ; that some betray an 
absence of spontaneity and a recasting which slightly mar their effect 
upon a critical ear. Even with these drawbacks, his style is unap- 
proached for simplicity, beauty, and grace. It is the perfection of 
ordinary prose, if it has missed the stately proportions of more 
classical and regular writers. ‘This it is which has endeared Walton 
to many generations of fishermen. Like the directness, gravity, and 
chastened simplicity of the Authorised Version, he wins every ear and 
heart, the poor man’s as well as the scholar’s. Yet we own to a 
measure of love for Cotton, versatile, reckless, charming cavalier that 
he was. “I could never have met with a more obliging master,” we 
say with Viator, “ my first excepted” (Part II. vi.) At present, how- 
ever, Piscator’s farewell must be ours. “I see you are weary ; take 
counsel of your pillow. Here, take the lights, and pray follow them, 
sir. Command anything you want, and sol wish you good rest!” 
(Part IT. ii.) 
M. G. WATKINS, 








WINTER SHOOTING IN THE 
HIGHLANDS. 


“TIGHT o’clock, sir!” says my faithful henchman, coming into 

my room with the hot water, adding, in answer to my sleepy 
inquiries, that “ it’s a fine morning, but freezing hard.” Of the latter 
fact I have an instinctive perception in spite of the snugness of my 
retreat; that sort of feeling which warns one how unpleasant it will be 
to get up when the operation becomes absolutcly necessary and can 
be put off no longer. On this occasion the subject seemed to require 
special consideration, the Aros and cons of immediate rising being 
weighed with much deliberation. ‘To begin with, the advantage of 
staying where I was appeared too obvious for a doubt. On the other 
hand, the first gong had sounded twenty minutes ago, so breakfast 
must be ready; possibly my hostess was already down, and, assisted 
by her three delightful daughters, presiding behind the silvery bul- 
warks of steaming coffee-pots and urns. I even fancied I could 
catch a faint whiff of all sorts of good provender on its way from the 
kitchen regions, and this fact was conclusive. Without venturing to 
think more on the subject, I muttered a once, twice, and away, and 
found myself safely standing on the floor. To draw up the blinds 
was the first operation, and there lay as wonderful a stretch of ice- 
bound country as any I have ever come across. The wild Highlands 
of the Western Scottish coast, and such it was that lay before me, are 
one thing in the summer, but quite another in the winter. To most 
they are only known when the land swarms with tourists, when every 
shooting lodge is occupied to overflowing from kitchen to garret, and 
gay picnic parties hold high frolic in each glen far and near. At that 
time the country is knee-deep in purple heather, the guns of the 
shooters are echoed on every side, and the grouse, doubtless cursing 
the inundation of sportsmen with modern fashions, long once more 
for the comparative peace enjoyed by their primogenitor, who had 
nothing to fear but his natural foes the hawks and the flintlocks of 
the Highland chief’s foresters. Every brook and tarn was then 
threshed by the lines of enthusiastic fishers ; the post came twice a 
day ; smart equipages imported from the Lowlands dashed about the 
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country roads ; and, in fact, Scotland was popular, wealthy, and 
overrun. Nearly all in these days of cheap tours know this phase of 
the matter, but when the first frosts take the colour out of the heather- 
bells, and the rowan-berries are at their brightest scarlet, a great 
change comes upon the face of the land. At the first pelting hail- 
storm from the northward darkening the faces of the lochs.and filling 
the higher mountain gulleys with whiteness the fine-weather invaders 
take the hint, the lodges are deserted, peers and commoners flit 
southward, Government itself takes note of the altered circumstances, 
and posts are reduced to one per day or less, hotels close their 
hospitable doors, and all the land sinks into repose, the scattered 
permanent inhabitants and many-ancestored lairds, with patriotism 
enough to stick by their acres all the year round, waking one day 
to find themselves alone and winter palpably upon them. 

Such, but briefer, as befitted the coldness of my position before 
the window-panes, were my meditations while contemplating a wide 
stretch of snowy hills on the first morning of a midwinter visit to an 
old Scotch mansion, a visit to be varied by some rough sport and 
skating if the frost held. 

However, it won’t do to keep breakfast waiting any longer, 
so down I go, and am soon Seated at a table decked with snowy 
napery and crowded with savoury comforts for the inner man, 
very welcome in such weather as this. At the head presides 
the hostess, and on either side are her three daughters, all expert 
riders and skaters, each capable of fishing five miles of river in good 
fashion, or bringing down their brace of grouse, “ when papa shoots 
the moor alone,” and yet possessing all those gentle graces that are 
the boast of their unmatched countrywomen. The laird comes in 
directly. He has been out to see his thermometers, of which three 
or four stand at various points of vantage, and rubs his hands and 
seems highly delighted as he reports 14° of frost during the night, 
an announcement which elicits much applause, as of course we are 
all good “curlers” here, and our hopes of a good season for that 
ancient game have been rising higher and higher lately. Yet neither 
curling nor skating were our ambitions on this particular day, which 
was to be devoted to a raid upon numerous flocks of wildfowl that 
the cold weather had driven to a chain of neighbouring lochs and a 
marshy estuary through which the river emptying them ran into a 
land-locked arm of the sea. 

Breakfast over, there was soon plenty of bustle in the gun-room, 
where a sturdy Gael was busy filling cartridge-cases and slinging guns 
to their straps ; for in rough shooting of this sort, and more particu- 
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larly in cold weather, a gun that cannot be hung over the shoulder 
when there is no chance of a shot, is anything but a pleasant com- 
panion. Then an emissary from the kitchen regions appeared with 
cook’s compliments and a suggestive luncheon-basket. This Donald 
shouldered, together with a bundle of wraps, and, taking our own 
guns and cartridge-bags, the laird and myself waved a farewell to the 
bright group in the porch, and marched down the drive to where a 
dogcart was in waiting outside the big gates. 

What a glorious experience a fine winter’s day is to those blessed 
with well-strung nerves and a healthy appreciation of the beautiful! 
A substantial breakfast and a mild cigar glowing with seductive 
warmth under the observer’s nose are important concomitants 
for due enjoyment of the scene! For my part, fresh from the 
tropics, for whose gorgeousness familiarity has bred a certain distrust, 
a snowy landscape and a frosty morning are full of quiet charms 
The feet make no noise upon the soft carpet of snow, which, as dry as 
the sand of the desert, falls like dust from the shoes at every step, and 
goes flying in miniature siroccos across the open plains of the lawns 
and carriage drives, piling itself up against the trunks of trees and roots 
of shrubs, and scooping hollows to leeward of them, just as the fresh 
northern air drives it. The boughs of the evergreens are loaded 
down to the ground with their white burdens, and if by chance a 
blackbird, scared from his feast of yew-berries by approaching figures, 
breaks’ away with a resounding chuckle, he causes a whole avalanche 
of glittering crystals to fall from the shaken boughs behind him. But 
in general everything is very silent ; the birds are too much occupied 
in searching for food to sing even if they had a cause, and in the 
farmyards the sheep and kine stand knee-deep in snow and straw, 
their whole attention taken up with the fragrant hay being liberally 
dealt out by the leather-legginged shepherd, who stops his work for a 
moment to touch his cap as the master and his guest pass. Truly 
the reign of winter is not without a sweetness of its own ! 

A sharp spin of a couple of miles brought us in sight of a boat- 
house nestling amongst birches at the head of a long streak of pale 
water. The loch was shut in by high hills on one side and stretches 
of flatter ground on the other, more level only by comparison, for it 
was marsh and bog plentifully supplied with deep peat holes and 
crevices broad enough to swallow a Highland cow, like the giant in 
the fairy story, “horns and all.” Strange things are found in these 
steep-sided cavities. I have myself rescued from one such trap 
an imprisoned sheep suffering the last stages of exhaustion and 
starvation, while a curious story exists of a brood of half-grown 
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flappers having been found in another, which they had entered along 
with their mother when very small, and, not possessing her powers of 
flight, had been unable to leave it; a little water in one corner and 
a few casual insects, we must suppose, supporting life in this novel 
open-air pen. For this region of dyke and pit we were soon em- 
barked in a regular Highland skiff, impelled by the keeper’s sturdy 
arms (and the gillie who cannot row and doesn’t look upon the 
water as a legitimate part-of his territory is of little use on this side of 
the country) ; ten minutes and the peat banks of the opposite shore 
are over our prow, the bare wiry stems of the heather making tracery 
against the sky and looking like cotton plants in pod, with their 
weight of snow and rime. Donald shoves our bows between two 
rocks and deftly scrambles ashore with the rope to make it fast ; but 
almost immediately crouches down, and we hear the mellow quack 
of a mallard which rises through the air from a pool within easy shot, 
but goes away unhurt, as, of course, we are not loaded. This 
quickens our expectations of sport, and we are soon landed, collars 
up, guns under arms, and ready for the march. 

A snipe is the first bird to fall to the laird’s gun, another getting 
up to the shot for me and dropping to my right-hand barrel. This is 
decidedly cheering, and we plcd along enthusiastically over the crisp 
herbage, the dog sniffing about ahead, but being rather heavily handi- 
capped by the stiff going for a time until we reach better ground. 
Some of the long-bills rise wild at a couple of hundred yards or more 
from us and sweep away to the southward like brown leaves in a 
gale, picking up as they go others of their species, and this irritates 
my companion, who scolds “Snap ” for-what is not his fault ; but we 
get chances now and again which throw a rosier light over the pro- 
ceedings. 

An hour's trudge brings us to the foot of the first sheet of water 
with fourand a half brace of snipe to our credit. There we find Donald 
reposing gracefully against a rock, the smoke ascending in ripples 
from his pipe, and the boat floating quietly secured to a convenient 
alder at his feet. ‘Together we walk down the opposite banks of the 
brook running to the next “lynn.” Pleasant enough in the summer 
time, when its deep pools hold excellent tiout, it now looks icy cold, 
and we wonder at the taste of a pair of water-ouzels, who stand on 
the stones bobbing their tails, or skim away down stream at our 
approach, in remaining faithful all the year round to such a desolate 
region. Nothing rewards us here until the far end is reached. At 
that spot is a bit of level ground, sometimes submerged by floods, and 
now a chequered surface of grassy “ hassocks,” syrrounded by patches 
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of ice and snow. No sooner do we turn the flank of a protecting 
spur and come upon this favoured region, all beglittered in the- 
sunlight with icicles and frost, than a flock of teal spring from their 
cover and wheel into the air in front. H-——, whose motto for 
to-day is certainly “ready, ay, ready,” takes them “ on the hop,” and 
grasses one in good style. My first chance is at a “skyer,”’ who doubles 
up and comes down back foremost forty yards distant, and my second 
barrel wings another lightly. We pick up the slain, their beautiful 
plumage contrasting wonderfully with the snow on which they lie, 
and then the dog goes for the wounded bird, recovering it after a 
chase over the crackling ice, hardly stout enough to bear a mouse’s 
weight, which lets him into some coldish water, if we may judge by the 
vigorous shaking he gives himself subsequently. ‘There is, to me, no 
water-bird like the teal for game qualities ; he has. “ all the instincts 
of a gentleman ;” powerful on the wing and sharp in his rise, he is up 
and away with half the fuss of any other duck, yet a light touch stops 
him, and unhit he often has the consideration to come round again 
after a shot if the sportsman keeps quiet. This latter quality was not 
illustrated by our teal to-day, so we beat down the water, disturbing 
some widgeon which could not be reached, and picking up three more 
snipes from a bed of reeds, a moor-hen, and a couple of wild ducks, 
all of which trophies took their way to the sad republic of the game- 
bag consecutively. 

And then we lunched ; the short winter day of high latitudes 
almost spent, and a choice bit of ground for “cock” yet to be 
searched. We took our meal under the lichened shelter of some 
birches, weather-beaten and dwarfed by repeated gales blowing down 
the neighbouring corrie. At our feet sparkled a fire of pine branches 
drawn from a dry corner under the rock, which served us as a comfort- 
able seat and table when a cushion from the trap that had brought 
over our provender was placed across it. The cold game pie was 
both juicy and tender; the “ October brew” from a stone jug was 
amber clear, and as sparkling as Moét’s best, and an inch of ripe and 
crumbling Stilton with a “short” sip of Glenlivet put the finishing 
touches to the happiness of the inner man. 

It took us about as long as our cigars lasted to follow the smooth 
course of a roadway up a ridge, across its brow, and down the oppo- 
site glacis. From the top we saw the wide plain of the “ mournful 
and misty Atlantic” looking black as ink amongst the framing of 
snowy hills on every side, but under us the warmer shelter of sloping 
plantations of larch and holly, cut up with water channels and dotted 
everywhere by dark towering heads of pines and strong young spruces, 
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There was little time to spare, so a couple of spaniels that arrived 
in charge of a boy from the keeper’s cottage hard by were turned in, 
and soon the bail was going merrily again as they quartered the 
cover scientifically, and we walked silently behind down the parallel 
spinnies. The rabbits alone were numerous enough to have employed 
half a dozen guns, and flashed hither and thither in tempting style, a 
dozen or two paying the penalty of their rashness. 

As for the woodcock on whose behalf the expedition had been 
undertaken, there were not enough guns to do them justice. We 
wanted some outside the copse to interview Scolopax rusticula as he 
flitted from one shelter to another, but still we got an occasional 
glimpse at a retiring form clad in autumn russet, and in the majority 
of cases, if the chance was anything like fair, the bird was accounted 
for with little delay. A lordly cock pheasant rose near the laird, and 
was skilfully grassed by him ere the noisy bird had topped the oppo- 
site oak trees. Directly after this I managed to stop a hare off my 
left shoulder which was apparently starting for a journey to the other 
end of the kingdom, just as I was in the agonies of struggling through 
a holly hedge. 

This lent variety to the bag, and was the last shot of a pleasant, 
if not very productive, day. We walked to the lodge, whose gates 
opened upon the high road, and, having warmed ourselves at the 
gallant blaze burning in the open hearth, were about to mount the 
dogcart for home, when there came the sound of bells outside, and 
a minute after in rushed Miss Mary. “Oh! papa!” she said to the 
laird, “ you must forgive me for coming without asking you, but it is 
going to be such a beautiful night, and Madge and I couldn’t resist 
the temptation of bringing the sledge for you instead of allowing you 
to drive home in the stupid old cart outside !” 

The culprits were forgiven, and soon my entertainer was seated 
in front of a smart Canadian sledge, one of his daughters beside him, 
while I, having refused to take the reins, occupied a back seat with 
the other young lady, an arrangement much to my satisfaction, since 
I was allowed to light a meerschaum and keep my hands under cover 
of the heavy fur rugs. 

Sardanapalus offered half a year’s revenue for a new pleasure ! 
Did he ever try sleighing on a moonlight night? It is most delight- 
ful and novel. Not a sound broke the stillness as we sped along but 
the thin tinkle of silver bells on the leader’s harness (for we drove 
tandem), he sniffing the fresh, cold air and tossing about his head in 
wonder at the unusual pathway. Our runners passed over the dry 
surface of frozen snow with perhaps the faintest of murmurs, such as 
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the ripples of a tideway make against the sides of a motionless vessel, 
but all else was hushed. At times we were floating down narrow 
gulleys between overhanging rocks where a streamlet, too lively to 
freeze, ran by the roadside, its course overreached with white crystals, 
and meandering through caverns and wonderful palaces of icicles and 
frosted herbage. All around nature was shrouded in white, on which 
the brilliant moon soon shone, and some of the bigger stars twinkled 
with unusual lustre in the deep blue vault of heaven. Again we 
would approach the outskirts of a deep pine forest, and, plunging in, 
leave the light behind, taking our way along with the strange asso- 
ciation of speed and silence until we could almost fancy we were 
disembodied and going to some Walpurgis revels! “ Do you think 
there are any wolves left in England now?” inquires my companion 
in a hushed voice, glancing round at the sombre aisles of the dimly 
seen forest, where disjointed fragments of old mountains take strange 
forms as rays of moonlight steal down here and there to light them. 

I assure her there is nothing more wolfyin the neighbourhood 
than the skins of a couple of those animals forming the rug that wraps 
us both, but she is very silent until we come into the moonlight 
again. Then comes the run home along the other side of the valley, 
the lights of the hall twinkling out in the darkness ; the arrival and 
confiding of the steaming horses to the ready stable-boys, and we 
peel off our furs and wraps to follow the genial old laird into the 
dining-room, where he forthwith concocts with due solemnity a brew 
of hot punch in an ancient wassail-bowl, of which we all taste, and 
so for the fragrant “ half-pipe,” and to well-earned rest. 


EDWIN LESTER ARNOLD, 
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THE NEW ABELARD. 


A ROMANCE. 


By Rosert BUCHANAN, 
AUTHOR OF ‘THE SHADOW OF THE SWORD,” ‘*GOD AND THE MAN,” ETC. 


Cuaprer XXVIII. (concluded ). 
THE ETERNAL CITY. 


N recovering from his swoon, Bradley found himself surrounded 

by several priests, one of whom was sprinkling his face with 

water, while another was beating the palms of his hands. Pale and 

trembling, he struggled to his feet, and gazed wildly around him, 

until his eyes fell upon the face of the aged official whom he had 

just accosted. He endeavoured to question him again, but the 

little Italian at his command seemed to have forsaken him, and he 
stammered and gasped in a kind of stupefacticn. 

At this moment he heard a voice accost him in excellent English ; 
a softly musical voice, full of beautiful vibrations. 

‘“‘T am sorry, sir, at your indisposition. If you will permit me, I 
will conduct you back to your hotel.” 

The speaker, like his companions, had the clean-shaven face of a 
priest, but his expression was bright and good-humoured. His eye- 
brows wére black and prominent, but his hair was white as snow. 

Bradley clutched him by the arm. 

“ What—what does it mean? I must have been dreaming. I 
came here to inquire after a dear friend—a lady ; and that man told 
me—told me , 

“Pray calm yourself,” said the stranger gently. ‘“‘ First let me 
take you home, and then I myself will give you whatever information 
you desire.” 

“No!” cried Bradley, “I will have the truth oz !” 

And as he faced the group of priests his eyes flashed and his 
hands were clenched convulsively. To his distracted gaze they 
seemed like evil spirits congregated for his torture and torment. 

* What is it you desire to know?” demanded he who had spoken 
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in English. As he spoke he glanced quietly at his companions, 
with a significant movement of the eyebrows ; and, as if understand- 
ing the sign, they withdrew from the apartment, leaving himself and 
Bradley quite alone. 

“ Pray sit down,” he continued gently, before Bradley could 
answer his former question. 

But the other paid no attention to the request. 

“ Do not trifle with me,” he cried, “but tell me at once what I 
demand to know. I have been to the Sepolte Vive, seeking one who 
is said to have recently joined your church—which God forvid! 
When I mentioned her name I received no answer; but it is 
common gossip ‘that a lady bearing her name was recently taken 
there. You can tell me if this is true.” 

The priest looked at him steadfastly, and, as it seemed, very sadly. 

** Will you tell me the lady’s name ?” 

“She is known as Miss Alma Craik, but she has a right to 
another name, which she shall bear.” 

“ Alas!” said the other, with a deep sigh and a look full of 
infinite compassion, “I knew the poor lady well. Perhaps, if you 
have been in correspondence with her, she mentioned my name— 
the Abbé Brest?” 

“ Never,” exclaimed Bradley. 

“ What is it you wish to know concerning her? I will help you 
as well as I can.” 

“First, I wish to be assured that that man lied (though of course 
I {now he lied) when he said that evil had happened to her, that— 
that—she had died. Next, I demand to know where she is, that I 
may speak to her. Do not attempt to keep her from me! I wil/ 
see her!” 

The face of the Abbé seemed to harden, while his eyes retained 
their sad, steadfast gaze. 

“ Pardon me,” he said after 2 moment’s reflection, “ and do not 
think that I put the question in rudeness or with any want of 
brotherly sympathy—but by what right do you, a stranger, solicit 
this information? If I give it you, I must be able to justify myself 
before my superiors. ‘The lady, or, as I should rather say, our poor 
Sister, is, as 1 understand, in no way related to you by blood?” 

“She is my w/e!” answered Bradley. 

It was now the other’s turn to express, or at least assume, 
astonishment. Uttering an incredulous exclamation, he raised his 
eyes to heaven, and slightly elevated his hands. 

“Do you think I lie?” cried Bradley sternly. “ Do you think 
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I lie, like those of your church, whose trade it is todo so? I tell 
you I have come here to claim her who is my wife, by the laws of 
man and God !” 

Again the Abbé repeated his pantomime expressive of pitiful 
incredulity. 

“Surely you deceive yourself,” he said. ‘ Miss Craik was never 
married. She lived unmated, and in blessed virginity was baptised 
into our church.” 

“Where is she? Let me speak to her!” =a Bradley, with a 
sudden access of his old passion. 

The Abbé pointed upward. 

“She is with the saints of heaven !” he said, and crossed himself. 

Again the unfortunate clergyman’s head went round, and again 
he seemed about to fall; but recovering himself with a shuddering 
effort, he clutched the priest by the arm, exclaiming— 

“Torture me no more! You are juggling with my life, as you 
have done with hers. But tell me it is all false, and I will forgive 
you. Though you are a priest, you have at least the heart of a man. 
Have pity! If what you have said is true, I am destroyed body and 
soul—yes, body and soul! Have mercy upon me! Tell me my 
darling is not dead !” 

The Abbée’s face went white as death, and at the same moment 
his lustrous eyes seemed to fill with tears. ‘Trembling violently, he 
took Bradley’s hand, and pressed it tenderly. Then releasing him, 
he glanced upward and turned towards the door of the chamber. 

“ Stay here till I return,” he said in a low voice, and disappeared. 

Half swooning, Bradley sunk into a chair, covering his face with 
his hands. A quarter ofan hour passed, and he still remained in the 
same position. Tears streamed from his eyes, and from time to time 
he moaned aloud in complete despair. Suddenly he felt a touch 
upon his shoulder, and looking up he again encountered the com- 
passionate eyes of the Abbé Brest. 

“ Come with me!” the Abbé said. 

Bradley was too lost in his own wild fears and horrible conjectures 
to take any particular note of the manner of the priest. Had he 
done so, he would have perceived that it betrayed no little hesitation 
and agitation. But he rose eagerly, though as it were mechanically, 
and followed the Abbé to the door. 

A minute afterwards they were walking side by side in the open 
sunshine. 

To the bewildered mind of Ambrose Bradley it all seemed like 
a dream. The sunlight dazzled his brain so that his eyes could 
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scarcely see, and ke was only conscious of hurrying along through a 
crowd of living ghosts. 

Suddenly he stopped, tottering. 

“ What is the matter?” cried the Abbé, supporting him. “ You 
are ill again, I fear ; let me call a carriage.” 

And, suiting the action to the word, he beckoned up a carriage 
which was just then passing. By this time Bradley had recovered 
from his momentary faintness. 

‘‘ Where are you taking me ?” he demanded. 

“ Get in, and I will tell you!” returned the other; and when 
Bradley had seated himself, he leant over to the driver and said 
something in a low voice. 

Bradley repeated his question, while the vehicle moved slowly 
away. 

“T am going to make inquiries,” was the reply ; “and as an 
assurance of my sympathy and good faith, I have obtained permission 
for you to accompany me. But let me now conjure you to summon 
all your strength to bear the inevitable ; and let it be your comfort 
if, as I believe and fear, something terrible has happened, to know 
that there is much in this world sadder far than death.” 

“I ask you once more,” said Bradley in a broken voice, “ where 
are you taking me ?” 

“To those who can set your mind at rest, once and for ever.” 

“ Who are they?” 

“The Farnesiani sisters,” returned the Abbé. 

Bradley sank back on his seat stupefied, with a sickening sense 
of horror. 

The mental strain and agony were growing almost too much for 
him to bear. Into that brief day he had concentrated the torture of 
a lifetime ; and never before had he known with what utterness of 
despairing passion he loved the woman whom he indeed heid to be, 
in the sight of God, his wife. With frenzied self-reproach he blamed 
himself for all that had taken place. Had he never consented to an 
ignoble deception, never gone through the mockery of a marriage 
ceremony with Alma, they might still have been at peace together ; 
legally separated for the time being, but spiritually joined for ever ; 
pure and sacred for each other, and for all the world. But zow— 
now it seemed that he had lost her, body and soul ! 

The carriage presently halted, and Bradley saw at a glance that 
they were at the corner of the cu/ de sac leading to the convent. 
They alighted, and the Abbé paid the driver. A couple of minutes 
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later they were standing on the platform above the walls of the 
houses. 

All around them the bright sunshine burnt golden over the 
quivering roofs of Rome, and the sleepy hum of the Eternal City 
rolled up to them like the murmur of a summer sea. 

There they stood like two black spots on the aérial brightness ; 
and again Bradley fell into one of those waking trances which he 
had of iate so frequently experienced, and which he had frequently 
compared, in his calmer moments, to the weird seizures of the 
young Prince, “ blue-eyed and fair of face,” in the “ Princess.” 

He moved, looked, spoke as usual, showing no outward indication 
of his condition; but a mist was upon his mind, and nothing was real ; 
he seemed rather a disembodied spirit than a man ; the Abbé’s voice 
strange and far off, though clear and distinct as a bell; and when the 
Abbé rapped on the barrel, as he himself had done so recently, the 
voice that answered the summons sounded like a voice from the very 


grave itself. 


CuapTrer XXIX. 
THE NAMELESS GRAVE. 


The all-heholding sun shall see no moze 
Tn all his course ; nor yet in the cold ground 
Where thy pale form was laid with many tears, 
Nor in the embrace of Ocean shall exist 
Thy image. Earth, that nourished thee, shall claim 
Thy growth, to be resolved to earth again ; 
And, lost each human trace, surrendering up 
Thine individual being, shalt thou go 
To mix for ever with the elements, 
To be a brother to th’ insensible rock 
And to the sluggish clod. 

Thanatopsis. 

Ir seemed a dream still, but a horrible sunless dream, all that 
followed ; and in after-years Ambrose Bradley never remembered it 
without a thrill of horror, finding it ever impossible to disentangle 
the reality from illusion, or to separate the darkness of the visible 
experience from that of his own mental condition. But this, as far 
as he could piece the ideas together, was what he remembered. 

Accompanied by the mysterious Abbé, he seemed to descend into 
the bowels of the earth, and to follow the figure of a veiled and 
sibylline figure who held alamp. Passing through dark subterranean 
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passages, he came to a low corridor, the walls and ceiling of which 
were of solid stone, and at the further end of which was a door 
containing an iron grating. 

The priest approached the door, and said something in a low 
voice to some one beyond. 

There was a pause ; then the door revolved on its hinges, and 
they entered,—to find themselves in a black and vault-like chamber, 
the darkness of which was literally “made visible” by one thin, 
spectral stream of light, trickling through an orifice in the arched 
ceiling. 

Here they found themselves in presence of a tall figure stoled in 
black, which the Abbé saluted with profound reverence. It was to all 
intents and purposes the figure of a woman, but the voice which 
responded to the priest’s salutation in Italian was deep—almost—as 
that of a man. 

“ What is your errand, brother?” demanded the woman after the 
first formal greeting was over. As she spoke she turned her eyes on 
Bradley, and they shone bright and piercing through her veil. 

“] come direct from the Holy Office,” answered the Abbé, “and 
ain deputed to inquire of you concerning one who was until recently 
an inmate of this sacred place,—a poor suffering Sister, who came 
here to find peace, consolation, and blessed rest. This English 
signor, who accompanies me, is deeply interested in her of whom I 
speak, and the Holy Office permits that you should tell him all you 
know.” 

The woman again gazed fixedly at Bradley as she replied— 

“She who enters here as an inmate leaves behind her at the 
gate her past life, her worldly goods, her kith and kin, her very name. 
Death itself could not strip her more bare of all that she has been. 
She becomes a ghost, a shadow, a cipher. How am I to follow the 
fate of one whose trace in the world has disappeared ?” 

“You are trifling with me!” cried Bradley. “Tell me at once, 
is she or is she not an inmate of this living hell ? ” 

“Do not blaspheme!” cried the Abbé in English, while the 
veiled woman crossed herself with a shudder. “It is only in com- 
passion for your great anguish of mind that our blessed Sister will 
help you, and such words as you are too prone to use will not serve 
your cause. Sister,” he continued in Italian; addressing the woman, 
“the English signor would not willingly offend, though he has spoken 
wildly, out of the depth of his trouble. Now listen! It is on the 
tecord of the Holy Office that on a certain day some few months 
ago an English lady, under sanction, entered these walls and volun- 
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tarily said farewell to the world for ever, choosing the blessed path 
of a divine death-in-life to the sins and sorrows of an existence 
which was surely life-in-death. The name she once bore, and the 
date on which she entered the Sepolte Vive, are written down on 
this paper. Please read them, and then perhaps you will be able to 
guide us in our search.” 

So saying, the Abbé handed to the woman a folded piece of paper. 
She took it quietly, and, stepping slowly to that part of the chamber 
which was lit by the beam of chilly sunshine, opened the paper and 
appeared to read the writing upon it. As she did so, the dim and 
doubtful radiance fell upon her, and showed through the black but 
semi-transparent veil the dim outline of a livid human face. 

Leaving the chamber, she approached a large vaulted archway 
at its inner end, and beckoned to the two men. Without a word 
they followed. : 

Still full of the wild sense of unreality, like a man walking or 
groping his way in a land of ghosts, Bradley walked on. Passing 
along a dismal stone corridor, where, at every step he took, 


He dragged 
Foot-echoes after him ! 


past passage after passage of vaulted stone, dimly conscious as he 
went of low doors opening into the gloomiest of cells, he hurried in 
the wake of his veiled guide. - Was it only his distempered fancy, or 
did he indeed hear, from time to time, the sound of low wailings 
and dreary ululations proceeding from the darkness on every side of 
him? Once, as they crossed an open space dimly lit by dreary 
shafts of daylight, he saw a figure in sable weeds, on hands and 
knees, with her lips pressed close against the stone pavement ; but 
at a word from his ‘guide the figure rose with a feeble moan and 
fluttered away down a corridor inté the surrounding darkness. 

At last they seemed to pass from darkness into partial sunshine, 
and Bradley found himself standing in the open air. On every side, 
and high as the eye could reach, rose gloomy walls with overhanging 
eaves and buttresses, leaving only one narrow space above where the 
blue of heaven was dimly seen. There was a flutter of wings, and the 
shadows of a flight of birds passed overhead—doves which made their 
home in the gloomy recesses of the roofs and walls. 

Beneath was a sort of quadrangle, some twenty feet square, covered 
with grassj which for the most part grew knee-deep, interspersed 
with nettles and gloomy weeds, and which was in other places 

- stunted and decayed, as if withered by some hideous mildew er 
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blight. Here and there there was a rude wooden cross stuck into 
the earth, and indicating what looked to the eye like a neglected 
grave. 

The Sister led the way through the long undergrowth, till she 
reached the side of a mound on which the grass had scarcely grown 
at all, and on which was set one of those coarse crosses. 

“ You ask me what has become of the poor penitent you seek. 
She died in the holy faith, and her mortal body is buried /ere.” 

With a wild shriek Bradley fell on his knees, and tearing the cross 
from the earth read the inscription rudely carved upon it :— 

“ SIsTER ALMA. 
Obiit 18—.” 

That was all. Bradley gazed at the cross in utter agony and 
desolation ; then shrieking again aloud, fell forward on his face. The 
faint light from the far-off blue crept down upon him, and upon the 
two black figures, who gazed in wonder upon him ; and thus for a 
long time he lost the sense of life and time, and lay as if dead, 


CHAPTER XXX. 
IN PARIS. 


Lay a garland on my hearse, 
Of the dismal yew ; 
Maidens, willow gardens bear ; 
Say I diéd true, - ' 
My love was false, but I was firm 
From my hour of birth ; 
Upon my buried body lie 
Lightly, gentle earth. 
The Maid’s Tragedy. 

PROFESSOR MAPLELEAFE speedily saw that to oppose his sister 
would be inopportune—might perhaps even cause her decline and 
death. He determined therefore to humour her, and to delay for a 
short time their proposed return to America. 

“ Look here, Eustasia,” he said to her one day, “ I find I’ve got 
something to do in Paris; you shall come with me. Perhaps the 
change there may bring you back to your old self again. Anyhow 
we'll try it ; for if this goes on much longer you'll die !” 

“ No, Salem, I shan’t die till I’ve seen A#m again!” she answered, 
with a faint forced smile. 


They set about making their preparations at once, and were soon 
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on their way to Paris. The movement and change had given colour 
to Eustasia’s cheeks, and brought a pleasurable light of excitement 
into her eyes, so that already her brother’s spirits were raised. 

“She'll forget him,” he said to himself, “ and we’ll be what we were 
before he came!” 

But in this Salem was mistaken. Eustasia was not likely to forget 
Bradley. Indeed, it was the thought of seeing him again that seemed 
to give new life to her rapidly wasting frame. She knew that he had 
left England ; she thought that, like herself, he might be travelling 
to get rid of his own distracting thoughts ; so wherever she went she 
looked about her to try and catch a glimpse of his face. 

They fixed themselves in Paris, and Salem soon dropped into the 
old life. He fell amongst some kindred spirits, and the séances 
began again ; Eustasia taking part in them to please her brother, but 
no more. She was utterly changed; each day as it rolled away 
seemed to take with it a part of her life, until her wasted frame 
becamé almost as etherealised as those of the spirits with whom she 
had dealt so much. 

With constant nursing and brooding upon, her fascination for the 
Englishman increased ; it seemed, indeed, to be the one thing which 
kept her thin thread of life from finally breaking. 

“If I could see him again,” she murmured to herself, “ only once 
again, and then (as Salem says) die ! ” 

The wish of her heart was destined to be realised: she did at 
least see Bradley once again. 

She was sitting at home one day alone, when the door of the 
room opened, and more like a spectre than a man he walked in. 

At the first glimpse of his face Eustasia uttered a wild cry and 
staggered a few steps forward, as if about to throw herself into his 
arms ; but suddenly she controlled herself, and sank half swooning 
into a chair. 

“You have come !” she said at length, raising her eyes wistfully 
to his ; “ you have come at last !” 

He did not answer, but kept his eyes fixed upon hers with a look 
which made her shudder. 

“ How—how did you find me?” she asked faintly. 

“T came to Paris, and by accident I heard of you,” he answered 
in a hollow voice. 

Again there was silence. Bradley kept his eyes fixed upon the 
sibyl with a look which thrilled her to the soul. There was some- 
thing about him which she could not understand ; something which 
made her fear him. Looking at him more closely, she saw that he 
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was curiously changed: his eyes were sunken and hollow; and 
though they were fixed upon her they seemed to be looking at some- 
thing far away ; his hair, too, had turned quite grey. 

She rose from her seat, approached him, and gently laid her hand 
upon his arm. 

“ Mr. Bradley,” she said, “ what is it ?” 

He passed his hand across his brow as if to dispel a dream, and 
looked at her curiously. ° 

“ Eustasia,” he said, using for the first time her Christian name, 
“speak the truth to me to-day ; tell me, is all this real ?” 

“Ts what real?” she asked, trembling. His presence made her 
faint, and the sound of her name, as he had spoken it, rang 
continually in her ears. 

“It is not all a lie? Tell me that what you have done once 
you can do again; that you can bring me once more into the 
presence of the spirit of her I love!” 

“Of her you love?” said the girl, fixing her large eyes wistfully 
upon his face. “ What—what do you want me to do?” 

“Prove that it is not all a lie and a cheat: if you area true 
woman, as I trust, I want you to bring back to me the spirit of my 
darling who is dead !” 

She shrank for a- moment from him, a sickening feeling of 
despair clouding all her senses ; then she bowed her head. 

“When will you come?” she said. 

“ To-night.” 

Eustasia sank into her chair, and, without another word, Bradley 
departed. 

At seven o’clock that night Bradley returned, and found the 
sibyl waiting for him. 

She was quite alone. Since the morning her manner had 
completely changed ; her hands were trembling, her cheek was 
flushed, but there was a look of strange determination about her 
lips and in her eyes. Bradley shook hands with her, then looked 
around as if expecting others, 

She smiled curiously. 

“We are to be alone!” she said—‘ quite alone. I thought it 
better for you !” 

For some time she made no attempt to; move; at length, 
noticing Bradley’s impatience, she said quietly— 

“We will begin.” 

She rose and placed herself opposite Bradley, and fixed her 
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eyes intently upon him. Then, at her request, he turned down the 


‘gas ; they were in almost total darkness touching hands. 


For some time after Bradley sat in a strange dream, scarcely 
conscious of anything that was taking place, and touching the out- 
stretched hands of Eustasia with his own. 

Suddenly a soft voice close to his ear murmured,— 

** Ambrose, my love!” 

He started from his chair, and gazed wildly about him. He 
could see nothing, but he could feel something stirring close to him. 
Then he staggered back like a drunken man, and fell back in his 
chair. 

“Alma!” he cried piteously, still conscious of the medium’s 
trembling hands, “ Alma, my darling, come to me!” 

For a moment there was silence, and Bradley could hear the 
beating of his heart. Then he became conscious of a soft hand 
upon his head ;.of lips that seemed to him like warm human lips 
pressed against his forehead. 

Gasping and trembling he cried— 

“ Alma, speak ; is it you?” 

The same soft voice answered him— 

“ Ves, itis I!” 

The hand passed again softly over his head and around his neck, 
and a pair of lips rich and warm were pressed passionately against 
his own. Half mad with excitement, Bradley threw one arm 
around the figure he felt to be near him, sprang to his feet while it 
struggled to disengage itself, turned up the light, and gazed full into 
the eyes of—Eustasia Mapleleafe. 


Never till his dying day did Bradley forget the expression of the 
face which the sybil now turned towards his own, while, half crouch- 
ing, half struggling, she tried to free herself from the grip of his 
powerful arms ; for though the cheeks were pale as death, the eyes 
wildly dilated, they expressed no terror—rather a mad and reckless 
desperation. The mask had quite fallen; any attempt at further 
disguise would have been sheer waste of force and time, and Eustasia 
stood revealed once and for all as a cunning and dangerous trickster, 
a serpent of miserable deceit. 

Yet she did not quail. She looked at the man boldly, and pre- 
sently, seeing he continued to regard her steadfastly, as if lost in 
horrified wonder, she gave vent to her characteristic, scarcely audible, 
crooning laugh. 
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A thriil of horror went through him, as if he were under the spell 
of something diabolic. 

For a moment he felt impelled to seize her_by the throat and 
strangle her, or to savagely dash her to the ground. Conquering the 
impulse, he held her still as in a vice, until at last he found a voice— 

“Then you have lied to me? It has all been a lie from the 
beginning ? ” 

“ Let me go,” she panted, “and I will answer you !” 

“ Answer me ow,” he said between his set teeth. 

But the sybil was not made of the sort of stuff to be conquered 
by intimidation. A fierce look came into her wonderful eyes,-and 
her lips were closely compressed together. 

“‘ Speak—or I may kill you!” he cried. 

“ Kill me, then!” she answered. “Guess I don’t care!” 

There was something in the wild face which mastered him in 
spite of himself. His hands relaxed, his arms sank useless at his 
side, and he uttered a deep despairing groan. Simultaneously she 
sprang to her feet, and stood looking down at him. 

“‘ Why did you break the conditions ?” she asked in a low voice. 
“The spirits won't. be trifled with in that way, and they'll never 
forgive you, or me ; never.” 

He made no sign that he heard her, but stood moveless, his 
head sunk between his shoulders, his eyes fixed upon the ground. 
Struck by the sudden change in him, she moved towards him, and 
was about to touch him on the shoulder, when he rose, still white as 
death, and faced her once more. 

“Do not touch me!” he cried. “Do not touch me, and do not, 
if you have a vestige of goodness left within you, try to torture me 
again. But look me in the face, and answer me, if you can, truly, 
remembering it is the last time we shall ever meet. When you have 
told me the truth, I shall leave this place, never to return ; shall 
leave you, never to look upon your face again. Tell me the truth, 
woman, and I will try to forgive you ; it will be very hard, but I will 
try.. I know I have been your dupe from the beginning, and that what 
I have seen and heard has been only a treacherous mirage called up 
by an adventuress and her accomplices. Is it not so? Speak! Let 
me have the truth from your own lips.” 

“T can’t tell,” answered Eustasia coldly. “ If you mean that my 
brother and I have conspired to deceive you, it is a falsehood. We 
are simply agents in the hands of higher agencies than ours.” 

“Once more, cease that jargon,” cried Bradley ; “the time has 
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long past for its use. Will you confess, before we part for ever? You 
will not? Then good-bye, and God forgive you.” 

So saying he moved towards the door; but with a sharp, bird- 
like cry she called him back. 

“Stay! you must not go!” 

He turned again towards her. 

“Then will you be honest with me? It is the last and only thing 
I shall ask of you.” 

“ T—J will try,” she answered in a broken voice. 

* You will!” 

“Yes ; if you will listen to me patiently.” 

She sunk into a chair, and covered her face with her hands. He 
stood watching her, and saw that her thin, white, trembling fingers 
were wet with tears. 

“ Promise,” she said, “ that what I am about to say to you shall 
never be told to any other living soul.” 

“T promise.” 

“Not even to my brother.” 

** Not even to Aim.” 

There was a long pause, during which he waited impatiently for 
her to continue. At last, conquering her agitation, she uncovered 
her face, and motioned to a chair opposite to her ; he obeyed her 
almost mechanically, and sat down. She looked long and wistfully 
at him, and sighed several times as if in pain. 

“Salem says I shan’t live long,” she murmured thoughtfully. “To- 
night, more than ever, I felt like dying.” 

She paused and waited as if expecting him to speak, but he was 
silent. 

“Guess you don’t care if I live or die?” she added piteously, 
more like a sick child than a grown woman—and waited again. 

“‘T think I do care,” he answered sadly, “for in spite of all the 
sorrow you have caused me, I am sorry for you. But I am not 
myself, not the man you once knew. All my soul is set upon one 
quest, and I care for nothing more in all the world. I used to believe 
there was a God ; that there was a life after death ; that if those who 
loved each other parted here, they might meet again elsewhere. In 
my despair and doubt, I thought that you could give me assurance 
and heavenly hope ; and I clutched at the shadows you summoned 
up before me. I know now how unreal they were ; I know now that 
you were playing tricks upon my miserable soul.” 

She listened to him, and when he ceased began to cry again. 
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“T never meant any harm to you,” she sobbed ; “I—I loved you 
too well.” 

“ You loved me!” he echoed in amaze, 

She nodded quickly, glancing at him with her keen wild eyes. 

“Yes, Mr. Bradley. When Salem first took me to hear you 
preach, you seemed like the spirit of a man I once loved, and who 
once loved me. He’s dead, he is ; died over there in the States, years 
ago. Well, afterwards, when I saw you again, I began to make 
believe to myself that you were that very man, and that he was living 
again in you. You think me crazy, don’t you? Ah well, you'll 
think me crazier when you hear all the rest. I soon found out all 
about you ; it wasn’t very hard, and our people have ways of learning 
things you’d never guess. I didn’t look far till I found out your 
secret; that you loved another woman, I mean. That made me 
care for you all the more.” 

Her manner now was quite simple and matter-of-fact. Her face 
was quite tearless, and, with hands folded in her Jap, she sat quietly 
looking into his face. He listened in sheer stupefaction. Until that 
moment no suspicion of the truth had ever flashed upon his mind. 
As Eustasia spoke, her features seemed to become elfin-like and old, 
with a set expression of dreary and incurable pain ; but she made 
her avowal without the slightest indication of shame or self-reproach, 
though her manner, from time to time, was that of one pleading for 
sympathy and pity. 

She continued— 

“You don’t understand me yet, and I guess you never will. I’m 
not a European, and I haven’t been brought up like other girls. I 
don’t seem ever to have been quite young. I grew friends with the 
spirits when I wasn’t old enough to understand, and they seem to 
have stolen my right heart away, and put another in its place.” 

“Why do you speak of such things as if they were real? You 
know the whole thing is a trick and a lie.” 

“No, I don’t,” she answered quickly. “I’m not denying that 
I’ve played tricks with ‘Aem, just as they’ve played tricks with me ; 
but they’re downright real—they are indeed. First mother used to 
come to me, when I was very little ; then others, and in after-days I 
saw Aim; yes, after he was dead. Then sometimes, when they 
wouldn’t come, Salem helped out the manifestations, that’s all.” 

“ For God's sake, be honest with me !” cried Bradley. ‘Confess 
that all these things are simple imposture. That photograph of your- 
self, for example—do you remember ?—the picture your brother left 
in my room, and which faded away when I breathed upon it?” 
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She nodded her head again, and laughed strangely. 

“Tt was a man out West that taught Salem how to do that,” she 
replied naively. 

“ Then it was a trick, as I suspected ?” 

“ Yes, I guess that was a trick. It was something they used in 
fixing the likeness, which made it grow invisible after it had been a 
certain time in contact with the atmospheric air.” 

Bradley uttered an impatient exclamation. 

“ And all the rest was of a piece with that! Well, I could have 
forgiven you everything but having personified one who is now lost 
to me for ever.” 

“T never did. I suppose you wished to see her, and she came to 
you out of the spirit-land.” 

“ Now you are lying to me again.” 

“Don’t you think I’m lying,” was the answer ; “ for it’s gospel- 
truth I’m telling you. I’m not so bad as you think me, not half so 
bad.” , 

Again shrinking from her, he looked at her with anger and 
loathing. 

“The device was exposed to-day,” he said sternly. “ You spoke 
to me with her voice, and when I turned up the light I found that I 
was holding in my arms no spirit, but yourself.” 

“Well, I’m not denying that’s true,” she answered with another 
laugh. “Something came over me—I don’t know how it happened 
—and then, all at once, I was kissing you, and I had broken the 
conditions.” 

By this time Bradley’s brain had cleared, and he was better able 
to grasp the horrible reality of the situation. It was quite clear to 
him that the sybil was either an utter impostor, or -a person whose 
mental faculties were darkened by fitful clouds of insanity. What 
startled and horrified him most of all was the utter want of maidenly 
shame, the curious and weird sang-froid, with which she made her 
extraordinary confession. Her frankness, so far as it went, was 
something terrible—or, as the Scotch express it, “ uncanny.” Across 
his recollection, as he looked and listened, came the thought of one 
of these mysterious sybils, familiar to medieval superstition, who 
come into the world with all the outward form and beauty of women, 
but without a Soul, but who might gain a spiritual existence in some 
mysterious way by absorbing the souls of men. The idea was a 
ghastly one, in harmony with his distempered fancy, and he could 
not shake it away. 

“Tell me,” said Eustasia gently, “tell me one thing, now I have 
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told you so much. Is that poor lady dead indeed—I mean the lady 
you used to love ?” 

The question went into his heart like a knife, and with livid face 
he rose to his feet. 

“Do not speak of her!” he cried. “I cannot bear it—it is 
blasphemy! Miserable woman, do you think that ycu will ever be 
forgiven for tampering, as you have done, with the terrible truth of 
death? I came to you in the last despairing hope that among all 
the phantoms you have conjured up before me there might be some 
reality ; for I was blind and mad, and scarcely knew what I did. If 
it is any satisfaction to you, know that you have turned the world 
into a tomb for me, and destroyed my last faint ray of faith in a 
living God. In my misery, I clung to the thought of your spirit- 
world ; and I came to you for some fresh assurance that such a world 
might be. All that is over now. It is a cheat and a fraud like all 
the rest.” 

With these words he left her, passing quickly from the room. 
Directly afterwards she heard the street door close behind him. 
Tottering to the window, she looked down in the street, and saw him 
stalk rapidly by, his white face set hard as granite, his eyes looking 
steadily before him, fixed on vacancy. As he disappeared, she 
uttered a low cry of pain, and placed her hand upon her heart. 


(Zo be concluded.) 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE WONDERFUL TWILIGHTs. 


An evening red, and a morning grey, 
Are sure signs of a fine day ; 

But an evening grey, and a morning red, 
Put on your hat, or you’ll wet your head. 


Sera rosa e nigro matino 
Allegra il Pelegrino. 


i Mypperner tee these have been the most reliable of popular 
weather prognostics, but the sunsets and sunrises of the last 
and present year have outraged them very cruelly. 

We have had the red evenings—sera rosa—of exaggerated sen- 
sational intensity, followed by miserably wet nights ; and wonder- 
fully red mornings, introducing some very fine days for November 
and December. 

Accounts of extraordinary sunsets have flowed in from all parts of 
the world. Superstitious terrors and intelligent curiosity have been 
simultaneously awakened by these unusual manifestations of sun- 
light. 

The fact that these displays were particularly brilliant in the East, 
and that they were observed at about the period of the great erup- 
tion of Krakatoa, naturally suggested the idea that the red glare was 
due to the dust of the volcano suspended in the air and carried to 
great distances. 

When this theory was first propounded in September it was rea- 
sonable enough, and had the extraordinary twilight glow ceased in 
the course of that month the theory might have survived ; but its 
resurrection in the Z7#mes of December 8th, by Mr. Lockyer, took 
place when the lapse of time had rendered such an explanation quite 
unreasonable. The eruption occurred on the 26th of August, and 
the crimson glow, instead of gradually fading away, as it should have 
done‘to satisfy this theory, has continued up to the present time 
with increasing rather than diminishing intensity. 

The utter insufficiency of this hypothesis comes out still more 
distinctly when we properly estimate the magnitude of the voleano. 
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Supposing a map of the world to be drawn on such a scale that it 
shall cover St. Paul’s Churchyard, the mountain that was in eruption 
would be represented by a large pea or a very small marble. We know 
that the bulk of the ejected dust fell in the neighbourhood, coating 
the straits and islands around, and cumbering the decks of ships with 
a deposit of pumice. I have before me a specimen of greyish white 
granules, collected by Captain Sampson, of the barque Norham 
Castle, at a distance of 80 miles S.W. of the volcano ; and another 
specimen of dust similarly collected at 120 miles S.W. of the volcano, 
both kindly forwarded to me by Captain Sampson. The first-named 
granules vary from the size of parsley seed up to that of radish seeds ; 
the second is finer than the finest sea sand, and comparable to the 
dust that chokes the self-sacrificing victims who drive to Epsom on a 
Derby Day. 

Remembering how volcanic dust is formed, viz. by the collision 
of ascending ejected masses with those thrown up before and coming 
down again, it is evident that the fine dust capable of travelling to 
great distances must constitute a very small fraction of the whole. 
If I say that one-thousandth part of the whole might possibly travel 
half way round the world, such estimate of the quantity is a very 
large one, especially as the wind was blowing hard enough to carry 
the above-named granules to a distance of 80 miles. Immediately the 
particles became small enough to be carried away by the wind further 
perpendicular descent and further collision must have ceased. 

Apply this to the eruption of the large pea or small marble in St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, and the extravagance of supposing that this one- 
thousandth part of the eruption from the large pea could produce 
startling effects throughout the whole area for five months without 
diminution, becomes evident enough. 

But this is not all. The glowing sunsets have not only gone on 
too late for this theory, but they began too early. I am accustomed 
to work in my garden “ between the lights ;” in doing so last spring 
and summer I observed them again and again, and directed the 
attention of my family and some visitors to them. They are dis- 
tinctly remembered by all who thus saw them. They gradually 
increased in brilliancy, and finally forced themselves on the attention 
of everybody in nearly all parts of the world. 

General public attention was so far directed to the subject that 
accounts were published of blue sun and wonderful sunsets in the 
West Indies on 2nd September. These demand a travelling of the 
volcanic dust iz direct line without any cyclonic deviation at the rate of 
2,000 miles per day. , 
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THE WHEREABOUTS OF THE TWILIGHT GLOW. 


RDINARY sunset redness—that referred to in the English 

and Italian doggerel above quoted—is displayed on the clouds. 

It occurs when the sky is clear in the neighbourhood of the setting 

sun and cloudy beyond, the clouds receiving and reflecting the glow, 

just as the snows of Mont Blanc or Monte Rosa obtain their ex.- 
quisite roseate tints under similar sunset circumstances. 

The recent peculiar glow has extended far above the clouds, 
éven above the highest cirrus streaks. On most occasions—or I 
may say generally—when I have watched these twilight glows, 
there have been two distinct and different displays—two red twilights, 
clearly separable from each other. 

The first has been an ordinary sunset, displayed on the clouds in 
the usual manner, but with more than usual richness. This has 
occurred just as the sun was sinking, or had sunk, below the 
horizon. 

Then the clouds which reflected this crimson glow became dark, 
and a still finer and more luminous glow appeared behind or above 
them. 

This continued long after sunset—in some instances more than 
two hours after, and usually about one and three-quarter hours 
after. ‘The clouds that were luminous at the time of sunset 
became almost black when this distant luminosity reached its 
maximum. They were absolutely opaque to the red light behind 
them. ‘ 

When making these observations from the Harrow Road, near 

Stonebridge, I had opportunities of comparing the clouds above 
with the steam blown out of the locomotives of the London and 
North-Western Railway, and projected against the glowing luminosity. 
The steam was curiously opaque, and of purple blackness, like the 
cirro-stratus clouds similarly projected near the horizon. 
__ What, then, do these phenomena indicate? I think they show 
that the first glow—that which illuminated the clouds—was due to 
atmospheric matter of some kind suspended below the clouds, and 
that the after-glow came from similar matter suspended at far greater 
elevations, for the glow remained after the sun had gone so low 
that the ordinary twilight due to ordinary atmospheric matter could 
not be displayed. 

On several, evenings the day was actually lengthened by this 
abnormal reflection, and a brilliant crimson light remained above 
the south-western horizon, while the stars were so fully shining that 
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the circumpolar constellations were well displayed—the principal 
stars of the Little Bear, for example. 


Tue Mereoric THEORY OF THE TWILIGHT GLOow. 


R. COWPER RANYARD, who has made a special study 

of “cosmical dust ”—i.e. particles of ferruginous matter 

that have fallen upon the earth from somewhere beyond it—attributes 

the above-described phenomena to the existence of a cloud of 
cosmical dust, through which the earth has passed. 

The same idea occurred to myself, and, I believe, to others, quite 
independently. I had already made some progress in seeking direct 
evidence concerning it, when Mr. Ranyard’s communication on the 
subject appeared in Know/edge ; had put out some strips of glass to 
catch the dust for chemical and microscopic examination. 

The question thus put to the atmosphere was whether or not it 
contained small particles of iron, or iron oxide, that had come from 
somewhere outside of this world. Such particles do fall sometimes, 
and their composition is fairly well understood. Dutiful readers who 
bind the Gentleman's Magazine, and specially prize its Science Notes, 
will find, on pages 625-28 of the number for May 1881, an account 
of these meteoric visitors and their ordinary doings. 

My strips of glass were presently superseded by the snowfall of 
the 5th and 6th of December, which afforded a better opportunity of 
collecting any particles that came down with the snow, which I 
‘skimmed with a piece of glass, and thus obtained the deposit from a 
large surface. 

The snow was collected from my garden, which adjoins open 
fields extending to north-west (the direction from which the wind 
came during the snowfall) for many miles over one of the most 
thinly peopled parts of England, though so near to London. _ I refer 
to the untilled expanse of grass country around Wembley, Preston, 
Kenton, Greenford, Perivale, and other little villages, curiously un- 
known to the London multitude. 

It was thus as little contaminated with town smoke as though 
collected a hundred miles away from London. 

On thawing the snow I found a deposit of black and brown gritty 
particles, which, when dissolved in acid, gave the usual reactions of 
iron... By precipitating the dissolved iron with carbonate of baryta, I 
obtained from the filtrate distinct traces of nickel in the form of 
apple green hydrate, but not a weighable quantity. 

The chemical behaviour of these granules indicated magnetic 
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oxide of iron, and this indication was confirmed on drying the 
deposit, spreading this dry powder on writing paper, and moving 
a magnet underneath. ‘The larger granules started out from among 
the rest, following the magnet very vivaciously. 

These, viewed under the microscope, appear to be composed of 
an agglomeration of smaller particles. 

The determination of the quantity of iron and percentage of 
nickel is of considerable interest, but demands a long series of 
careful researches which consume far more time than anybody not 
accustomed to such work can suppose. Many specimens collected 
in different places must be analysed to obtain an average for the 
particular snowfall, and this average must be compared with that 
of other snowfalls, in order to decide whether it is abnormal, or only 
an indication of the usual extra-terrestrial supplies of meteoric matter. 

Now that we have a meteorological observatory on Ben Nevis, 
another on the Puy de Déme, others on high mountains in America, 
opportunities are supplied for the satisfactory investigation of this 
question. In America I have no doubt that it will be done ; the 
funds required for the purpose will there be supplied at once, and 
without stint, but whether we shall be able to afford it in this land of 
sensual extravagance and intellectual parsimony is very doubtful. 

If it can be proved that the earth has been travelling through a 
region of space unusually rich in meteoric dust, the phenomena of 
the twilight glows are satisfactorily explained. is 

The first glow, above described, would result from the sunlight 
action on the particles suspended in our atmosphere, those on their 
way down to the earth. The second glow, that in the higher regions, 
and against which our clouds are projected as opaque black masses, 
is explained by the outer cosmic matter not yet entangled in our 
atmosphere, and possibly journeying in some independent orbit of 
its own. 

I cannot at all agree with those who suppose that the glowing 
twilights of September, October, November, and December have all 
been due to the same particular meteoric particles that have been 
all this while suspended in the air. The specific gravity of the 
black magnetic oxide of iron is above four and a half times that of 
water ; and the particles that I collected with the snow would sink 
through our lower and denser atmosphere rather freely, while in the 
upper and rarer regions they would perform a modification of the 
well-known guinea and feather experiment, where both fall together 
with equal rapidity in the imperfect vacuum obtained by a common 
air-pump. : 
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If we have been passing through a cloud of cosmic dust, it must 
either be of vast extent or is a part of our solar system ;—one of 
our fellow-passengers in space that we occasionally overtake, or by 
which we may be overtaken, and then journey together for a while 
until our paths diverge so much that we perforce part company. 


THE DIFFICULTIES OF THE METEORIC THEORY. 


HE above note was written in December and intended for the 
January number, but was too late for publication in conse- 
quence of the early printing enforced by Christmas holidays. I have 
since watched the phenomena very carefully both morning and even- 
ing, and am sorely puzzled. The meteoric dust appears to lack in 
sufficiency. I have spread out sheets of paper anointed with glyce- 
rine and vaseline to catch the dust, and with the wind blowing from 
London have caught a great deal, but nearly all of it impalpable 
sooty particles or flocculi that spread out like paint under the finger. 
With wind from the N. and N.W. I have caught very little, but that 
little was gritty when similarly rubbed by the finger against the paper, 
and otherwise corresponded with my collections from the snow. 

Here then is a difficulty. If the light feathery fragments of pre- 
cipitated London carbon fall through the air so readily, how much 
more so must the granular particles of iron oxide, having four times 
the specific gravity of the soot, and being incomparably more closely 
compacted? The difference is at least four times greater than that 
between hailstones and snow-flakes. 

The tangible, visible, and measurable grains of black oxide of 
iron which I collected in the snow, picked out with a magnet, exa- 
mined with a low magnifying power, and dissolved in acid, could 
not have produced the long-enduring glow without raining down 
upon the earth’s surface in sufficient quantity to form an appreciable 
deposit, similar to that of the blast-furnace “fume” (see Science 
Note, June 1883), which blackens the surface of the snow in the 
course of a week or two, and affects vegetation so seriously. In the 
higher regions where the glow has been most decidedly displayed, 
such particles of mineral matter would perform the guinea and 
feather experiment and rain down like small shot. 

If the glow is caused by meteoric dust, the particles of that dust 
must be so excessively minute as to approach the dimensions of the 
hypothetical molecules of the mathematician. 

Such minuteness is physically possible, if we suppose that the 
constituents of the agglomerated particles (they were made up as are 
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large hailstones) of black oxide which I collected are the nuclei or 
remains of meteoric masses originally as large as pins’ heads, and 
which by their collision with our atmosphere were superficially volati- 
lised and reduced in dimensions thereby ; while others originally 
smaller were volatilised altogether. We should thus have in the 
higher regions of our atmosphere iron vapour, which condensing 
under very low pressure might produce particles too small to be 
separately visible even with microscopic aid, and yet capable of pro- 
ducing the optical effects observed, by reflection, or diffraction of 
light. 

The luminous effect of the collision of such minute particles with 
our upper atmosphere would not be visible as separate meteoric 
flashes, but might produce a general phosphorescent luminosity like 
a faint and diffused aurora. Something of this kind has been 
observed. 


ANOTHER THEORY OF THE TWILIGHT GLOW. 


NE of my Science Notes.of April 1882 is on “ The Effects of 
© a Direct Collision of a Comet with the Sun.” The general 
conclusions there worked out were, that the heat generated by such 
collision would dissociate more or less of the great atmosphere of 
aqueous vapour surrounding the sun ; that such thinning of this 
resisting envelope would permit the passage of an increased amount 
of radiation from the sun, of which increase the earth would receive 
its share. 

For the reasons why no sudden outblaze of the sun would occur, 
and how the increased heat of the sun would be stored and given 
out gradually, I must refer to the note itself. 

How then would such a thinning of the solar envelope display 
itself to us? Evidently by giving us a better view of the photosphere, 
or actual luminous surface which lies immediately beneath the 
vaporous envelope and is disguised to some extent thereby. 

In a Note of last March I described some of the interesting results 
obtained by Professor Langley on Mount Whitney, S. California, 
13,000 feet above sea-level. One of these is a well-founded conclu- 
sion that the colour of the photosphere itself is blue, and that its 
white or yellowish appearance, as ordinarily seen, is due to the 
absorption effected by the outer atmospheric envelope. 

It is a curious and suggestive fact that the newspaper accounts of 
the recent twilight glow were preceded by startling descriptions of a 
blue sun and green sun, as seen in India and other tropical countries 
where the air is exceptionally dry, This abnormal colour of the sun 
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has been displayed so remarkably as to create considerable alarm 
among the superstitious natives. 

It is true that this colour was seen chiefly at about the times of 
sunset and sunrise, but this does not disprove its existence when the 
sun was higher. It was seen just at those times when it is possible to 
examine the sun, and not at the time when the dazzle produced such 
derangement of vision as to render such examination impossible. 

The first effect upon the earth of increased thermal radiations 
would be to increase the evaporation from the ocean, lakes, rivers, 
and humid surfaces of the land, which amount to about four-fifths of 
the whole surface of the globe. The difference would of course be 
manifested most decidedly in the tropics, but how ? 

The answer to this question is apparently paradoxical. Within 
certain limits it would rather moderate than increase the torrid 
severity of their inland climate. The scorching daytime heat in 
such regions is greatly aggravated by the dryness of the air, such dry 
air affording so much less resistance to the transmission of radiant 
heat than air containing a greater amount of aqueous vapour. The 
aqueous vapour held in our atmosphere is the great climatic modera- 
tor of the whole world. It is the screen that prevents the vegetation 
and the animals on its surface from being burnt to death during 
summer daytime, and checks the nocturnal and winter radiation of 
the earth itself, which would otherwise freeze down all the activities 
of life. An increase of this vapour would raise the winter and night 
temperatures, and moderate the sun-glare of summer and noon-day. 

But the greatest difference would be in the upper regions of the 
air. As it is, the air is heated mainly by convection, z.c. by the layer 
of air in contact with the surface of the earth being warmed and 
expanded, then rising and giving place to cooler layers. Only a 
small portion of the solar heat is arrested by the air itself as the 
solar radiations pass through it, and this little is stopped by aqueous 
vapour. Increase the amount of this vapour, and atmospheric 
absorption of solar heat is increased, thereby permitting only a 
smaller proportion to reach the earth’s surface. Those who are 
familiar with Tyndall’s researches on the sifting of thermal radiations 
will see at once that the difference of temperature due to increased 
solar activity will thus be chiefly manifested in the upper regions of 
the atmosphere. 

Every accession to their temperature thus attained will increase 
their capacity for holding aqueous vapour raised from below. If 
then we have received an increase of solar radiated heat,.there is 
more water in the air, its upper regions are warmer and offer greater 
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resistance to radiation generally, especially to radiation of obscure 
heat from the earth itself. Supposing those upper regions of the 
air usually having a mean temperature of 32° Fahr. to be raised to 
50°, their capacity for retaining aqueous vapour would be just doubled 
whatever be the density of the air itself. 

In such a case not only would the amount of water be doubled, 
but instead of condensing into ice crystals it would condense in the 
form of liquid particles which act upon light so differently. We 
must remember that while the oxygen and nitrogen go on thinning 
and thinning as we ascend, the aqueous vapour varies with the tem- 
perature only, and therefore an upper region may exist where the 
quantity of aqueous vapour in a given space shall exceed that of the 
other gases. If space permitted, I could demonstrate the proposi- 
tion that if our earth, with its aqueous and atmospheric oceans, were 
transferred to the position of the planet Venus, the upper strata of its 
atmosphere would consist almost entirely of aqueous vapour. Any 
increase of solar radiation acting upon us where we are, must effect 
a proportionate approximation to this atmospheric condition. 

The nearest approach to our recent sunset displays are those 
of the arctic regions in summer time. My own experience of these 
indicates that they occur when a vapour-laden upper current is passing 
towards the poles. This being subjected to the continuous oblique 
sunshine without any night cooling, must, if I am not mistaken, 
actually absorb more direct sun-heat than the atmosphere of the 
tropics at a corresponding elevation, and its vapour would thus be in 
the condition above described. 

But have we any fair reason to suppose that the sun may have 
been lately subjected to any unusual heat-generating collision or 
collisions? My next note shall be devoted to this question. 


W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS. 





TABLE TALK. 


“ THe GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE LIBRARY.” 


T is but natural I should mention the appearance of a work to 
be called Zhe Gentleman's Magazine Library,‘ the first volume 
of which has now been issued. The volume in question consists of 
articles on Manners and Customs, selected by Mr. G. L. Gomme 
from the Gentleman's Magazine. It is to be succeeded by thirteen 
other volumes treating of Popular Superstitions, Archzology, Nu- 
mismatics, Topography, Natural History, and similar subjects. About 
the scheme itself, which is not the first of its kind that has been 
attempted, I have nothing to say. Walker's well-known Selection 
from the Gentleman's Magazine, published in 1809 in three volumes, 
not in four, as announced in Mr. Stock’s prospectus—it was 
subsequently extended to four—was received with favour, and went 
through three editions in five years. The present work, which con- 
tains, among other things, some of the best essays of John Nichols, 
is, moreover, in the main carefully and competently edited. Against 
the general title given, ‘Sylvanus Urban Redivivus,” which heads the 
prospectus, I have a right to protest. To be redivivus one must, I 
have always understood, be defunct. This Sylvanus Urban is not, 
and has not been. However unworthy a successor of the first 
wearer of that illustrious appellation may be its present owner, he is 
still alive, and the name will scarcely perish with him. Ze roi est 
mort, vive le rot, is a case in point. 


DRAMATIC EARNINGS. 


F dramatic talent is not brought to light by the conditions now 
prevailing in England, the conclusion may be accepted that it 

is non-existent. The prizes now awaiting the man who can write a 
successful play are to the outside world incredible. According to 
recently published statistics, Byron made by his pen 23,000/., 
Trollope 70,000/., and Lord Lytton 80,0007. In modern days a 
couple of successful dramas might be expected to bring in an amount 
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equal to the whole gains of Byron, and half a dozen years would 
enable a dramatist to look down upon the earnings of Trollope and 
Bulwer. If I were to tell the amount I know to be now paid men 
who are not regarded in the dramatic world as conjurors, I should 
probably meet with scepticism or derision. What are called the 
American rights of a play now bring ten times the amount which a 
score years ago was paid for the entire possession of a piece, and 
Canada and Australia pour full and separate tides into the author’s 
pockets. Dramatic fecundity is indeed the most precious gift the 
fairies have to bestow, and a man with invention, perception of 
character and situation, and the capacity to write smart dialogue, 
may hope to become rich almost “beyond the dreams of avarice.” 
I wish I could with no breach of confidence state the sums, differing 
widely of course, that have been paid during the last two years to the 
authors of such plays as “‘ The Silver King,” “ In the Ranks,” “The 
Parvenu,” and half a dozen other pieces. 


AN AMERICAN BIBLIOPHILE. 


HILE the great libraries of English noble families have been 
brought to the hammer to meet the altered conditions of 
landowning, a similar break-up of books has, for a different reason, 
been witnessed in the United States. Of a dozen great American 
libraries now wholly or partly dispersed, the most noteworthy are the 
international law collection of the late William Beach Lawrence, 
Governor of Rhode Island, the splendid if miscellaneous accumulation 
of books of Mr. William Menzies, of New York, the dramatic 
library of Mr. J. H. V. Arnold, and the comprehensive collection of 
Dr. David King, of Newport. Another library about to be brought 
to the hammer is that of the Hon. Henry C. Murphy, LL.D., of 
Brooklyn, Long Island. Of Mr. Murphy himself, though he was a 
Senator for twelve consecutive years, was for some time the United 
States Minister at the Hague, and was in 1852 the Democratic can- 
didate for the Presidency, Englishmen in general know little. His 
literary labours consisted principally of contributions to the Aorth 
American Review, the Historical Magazine, and other publications. 
He edited, however, ‘‘ The Anthology of the New Netherlands,” “‘ The 
Voyage of Verrazano,” De Vries’ “ Voyage from Holland to America,” 
1632-1644, and other works bearing upon the early history of the 
United States. 
Very far from large, according to the Old World estimate, is the 
collection which raised Mr. Murphy to the position of one of the 
foremost of American bibliophiles. As described in 1860 in Dr. 
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Wynne’s “ Private Libraries of America,” it did not extend beyond five. 
thousand volumes. Three-fourths of the collection then consisted of 
works which in an English bookseller’s catalogue would figure under 
the head of ‘“‘ Americana.” The rarest of these, being one of two known 
copies, is Abraham Pierson’s “Some Helps for the Indians in the 
New Haven Colony.” Molina’s ‘‘ Vocabulario en Lengua Mexicana,” 
published in Mexico in 1571 ; the first edition of Colden’s “ History. 
of the Five Nations,” New York, 1727, said by some authorities to 
be “the rarest of all American books ;” the “ Historie of Virginia,” 
1624, of John Smith, whose “ Adventures and Discourses” have 
just been reprinted in London in facsimile ; and “ Mason’s History, 
of the Pequot War,” are a few of the most important items of this 
portion of the catalogue. Among works of wider interest are more 
than twenty editions of Ptolemy’s “ Cosmographia,” printed in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the “ Jesuit Relations,” in forty-two 
volumes, spoken of as the largest collection of these records ever 
offered for sale, and the collections of Hakluyt, Ramusio, De 
Bry, Purchas, Thévenot, and others. Objects of special interest 


in the library are the original autograph letters of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence. 


THE FuTUuRE oF HODGE. 


HAT the gradual depletion of the country caused by the aug- 
menting requirements of the great centres of labour is an evil 

must, I suppose, be conceded. Much very genuine eloquence has 
been lately heard concerning the depopulation of rural districts, and 
the silence and desolation of the fairest scenes in our country. 
How far statistics bear out these jeremiads I am unable to say. 
That London itself attracts an annually increasing number of farm 
labourers and other country folk is plainly enough to be seen. Whether 
this is a disadvantage to Hodge is less easily ascertained. One 
necessary result of the thinning of the rustic population must be an 
increase of wages for those who stay behind. With those who are 
swallowed up in our cities, moreover, the change of state does not 
necessarily involve loss. Our police force, for instance, is largely 
recruited from country districts. As a thinking, acting, and re- 
sponsible being, the average policeman, in spite of his weakness for an 
eleemosynary drink, stands immeasurably above the ploughman. I 
have.no great respect for the profession of soldier, which also swal- 
lows a large number of ceuntry labourers ; nevertheless I ‘cannot 
forget that the poor fellows vho went to that most heroic of all re- 
corded deaths in the “ Birkenhead ” were just the country louts who 
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may be seen sprawling in blank and hideous idleness on any summer 
evening in a country village. Something of the notion of comic opera 
still clings to and colours our notions of the peasant. In days in which 
brigandage is conducted on strictly commercial principles it is time 
that we dismissed the notion of rustic simplicity. The fact is that 
a more aimless, unintelligent, and in some cases morose and re- 
pellent being than Hodge amidst his bucolic surroundings does not 
exist. An advance in civilisation is necessarily developed from 
association with masses of his fellows. Very far from an ideal type of 
manliness is an average bricklayer. Compared withthe average farm 
labourer, however, he is entitled to respect and admiration. 


Proposep ADDITIONS TO WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


HE roll of heroes, statesmen, poets, scholars, and—aristocrats 

buried in Westminster Abbey is now, it appears, complete ; and 
the resting-place of a dozen kings between Edward the Confessor and 
the second George, of poets from Chaucer to Campbell, of Betterton 
and Garrick, of Buckingham the licentious and Busby the inflexible, of 
La belle Stuart and Sir Isaac Newton, of Dr. Johnson and Thomas Kil- 
ligrew, will receive few more inmates. Until some addition to the space 
at disposal is made, our poets must content themselves with sharing 
the exclusion of Byron, and our artists may say with Sir Godfrey Kneller 
in his dying moments: ‘‘ By G—, I will not be buried in Westminster ! 
They do bury fools there.” To break the roll of the illustrious dead— 
for such, in spite of the narrowness of ecclesiasticism and the pliability 
of sycophancy, the inmates of the Abbey may claim to be—would be 
a subject for regret. It is pleasant to hear, accordingly, that projects 
are afoot for the extension of the space at the disposal of the 
authorities. Of the two schemes now before the public the plan 
advocated by Mr. Shaw Lefevre seems the better. To the plan of 
the late Sir Gilbert Scott to build a monumental chapel to the north- 
east of the Abbey, along the line of the houses in Abingdon Street 
and Old Palace Yard, Mr. Lefevre opposes a chapel to be erected 
on the site of the houses on the east side of the Little Cloister, 
to be united to the Abbey by means of a covered passage under 
the buttresses of the Chapter House. Apart from the question of 
economy, which, though important, is not all-important in the case of 
a work which is national in character, this scheme would open out 
one of the most beautiful portions of the old building, and would 
add appreciably to the attractions of the Abbey. 


SYLVANUS URBANe 














